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@ The University of Western Ontario, London, Canada, was 
granted its charter in 1878. The first classes graduated in 
1883. The constituent faculties are Arts, Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health, the last being the first legally organized Faculty 
of Public Health in the British Empire. The central units are 
flanked by four affiliated, four-year Arts Colleges, four Theo- 
logical Colleges and one Junior College, several of them in 
cities miles away from London. Instruction and examinations 
in Arts are, as far as possible, uniform throughout the whole 
system. Degrees are granted in the name of the University 
and not in the name of the college in which instruction has 


been received. 


@ Affiliation, a heritage of course from the college system 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, can be seen in action 
in several centres in Canada. It concentrates degree-granting 
powers and reduces the number of independent institutions 
with power in their own right to issue degrees. In English- 
speaking Canada there are only fourteen such independent 
units, though work at the college level is offered at probably 


five times that many centres. 
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The Guide to Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services 


G. P. TUTTLE AND J. T. HASTINGS 


HE Guide to the Education of Educational Experiences in the 

Armed Services, a project of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in co-operation with nineteen educational associations includ- 
ing the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, was described 
at the national convention of the Registrars’ Association, held in 
Chicago last April. The JOURNAL of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars for July, 1944, beginning on page 440, gives a 
summary of the discussions and actions which have led to the publi- 
cation of the Guide. 

As originally conceived, work on the Guide was to cover a period 
of six months. It early became evident that this time was not adequate 
in view of the size of the task to be performed. First, the period was 
extended for three months or to December 31, 1944. Later, it was 
decided to continue publication of material in 1945 and this is the 
present arrangement. 

It is desirable that the Guide shall contain in as complete and ac- 
curate a form as possible materials covering all service programs, both 
formal and informal, which have significance in the adjustment of a 
veteran’s educational status when he returns to continue his civilian 
schooling. This could not have been accomplished had work on the 
Guide ceased in December, because: (1) There had been insufficient 
time to study completely all the programs upon which information 
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was available; (2) The services were arranging other programs—for 
example, the new correspondence courses of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute—but data concerning them were not completely 
available; (3) A number of programs already discussed in the Guide 
were being altered to such an extent that publication of revised ma- 
terial was advisable; (4) Entirely new programs—for example, the 
post-hostilities program—were in process of being discussed by the 
services, but insufficient material was available concerning them; (5) 
Requests from subscribers indicated the desirability of studying the 
training program of the Merchant Marine. 

Doubtless, even with continued publication in 1945, there will 
be omissions in the Guide because of inability to obtain necessary 
materials in time for publication due to additions and changes in 
programs which may occur late in 1945, and due to the fact that some 
programs are secret and not available for publication. It is expected 
that the general areas within which service programs occur will all 
be represented in the Guide, even though specific courses within those 
areas may not always be included. Therefore, the omission from the 
Guide of a specific program will not mean that it is considered of no 
academic value by the consultants and staff. 

The original subscription price of the Guide was $2.00 per copy 
for materials published to January 1, 1945. This low price was made 
possible by contributions of over $10,000 from the nineteen co- 
operating associations. The Gxide has been published in three sec- 
tions, the last section recently having been mailed to subscribers. 
Thus, all material, something over 900 pages, published under the 
original subscription price is now in the hands of subscribers. This 
material has included: (1) An introduction, setting forth the purposes 
and uses of the Guide; (2) the evaluation of all correspondence 
courses of the United States Armed Forces Institute; (3) a statement 
covering accreditation by examinations and descriptions and recom- 
mendations concerning the Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment and the Subject Tests of the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute; (4) recommendations as to credit for the educational programs 
of the Coast Guard Institute and the Marine Corps Institute; (5) a 
description of the Navy Off-Duty Classroom Program; (6) recom- 
mendations concerning Navy Training Courses in preparation for 
Navy “Rates”; (7) institutional policies with reference to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration War Training Service and the Navy 
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Flight Preparatory Program; and (8) outlines of recommendations 
on 433 formal service courses and schools. 
These service courses and schools may be summarized as follows: 


: Courses for Courses for 

Service Officers Enlisted Men Total 
Army Air Forces 21 50 71 
Army Ground Forces 29 32 61 
Army Service Forces 43 66 109 
Coast Guard 3 26 29 
Marine Corps 6 43 49 
Navy Aviation 11 25 36 
Navy General 27 51 78 

Total 140 293 433 


The above courses are given at considerably over one thousand 
locations, which figure is obtained by adding the number of loca- 
tions for all of the courses. It has not been possible to obtain a com- 
plete list of locations for all courses, and course locations change 
from time to time. There will be requests for credit for courses ap- 
pearing in the Guide taken at locations not given therein. In such 
instances, the recommendation usually may be followed. 

The Guide makes recommendations on three educational levels: 
(1) Credit toward a baccalaureate degree; (2) credit at the terminal 
junior college level; and (3) credit at the secondary school level. The 
type of credit recommended at the baccalaureate degree level and the 
number of courses where each type is recommended are as follows: 


Number of Recommendations 


. Officers’ Enlisted Men’s 

Type of Credit o ae yal Total 
Shop Credit (Industrial Education) 11 81 92 
Business Organization and Administration 18 3 21 
Advanced ROTC or NROTC 20 1 21 
Statistics 1 1 
Navigation 8 1 9 
Physics 1 4 > 
Meteorology (or Weather Observation) 7 4 11 
Radio 8 16 24 
Electricity 4 12 16 
Physiology 1 1 
Engineering 5 3 8 
Teacher Training 2 1 3 
Social Studies 4 1 5 
Miscellaneous 13 19 32 

Total 102 147 249 


Under “‘Miscellaneous’’ are included such subjects as photography, 
intelligence methods, physical training, typewriting, oriental lan- 
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guages, military government, mapping, modeling from aerial photo- 
graphs, geodetic computing, water purification, music, applied Psy- 
chology, hygiene, applied arts, and quantity cooking. 

Recently, information has gone to subscribers relative to subscrip- 
tions for 1945. The Guide is being continued solely on a subscription 
basis and, hence, the only income will be that derived from the sub- 
scription price which will be $3.00 per copy. During 1945 the Coun- 
cil will issue in the same loose-leaf format: (1) Revisions and supple- 
mentary evaluations on training programs within the armed services; 
(2) descriptions and evaluations of the training programs of the 
United States Merchant Marine Corps; and (3) descriptions and 
evaluations of the post-hostilities educational program of the armed 
services. 

The size of the problem confronting admissions officers in this 
matter of adjusting the veteran’s academic status in view of his ex- 
periences in the armed services is indicated both by the nature and 
complexity of the experiences which must be measured and by the 
potential number of veterans who may be seeking such adjustments, 
According to reliable statistics, 46.8 per cent of army personnel had 
completed from three years of high school training to three years of 
college training before entering the service. The percentage in the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, personnel at these levels 
doubtless would be as high. It seems certain that colleges will be 
asked to admit, through examinations and otherwise, many men and 
women who had had no more than three years of high school training 
when they entered the service. In fact, when they return to civil life, 
they will be well beyond high school age and, in most instances, 
should seek to continue their education elsewhere than in secondary 
schools. Thus, potentially there will be millions of applicants to be 
considered. Fortunately for the colleges they will not all desire to 
go to college. Many will seek jobs and many will wish vocational 
training. The purpose of the Guide is to assist admissions officers and 
student counselors in arriving at sound evaluations of educational 
experiences which students may have had while in military service. 
It attempts to accomplish this purpose by giving to institutions infor- 
mation about programs and experiences within the various services 
and the methods which will be useful in arriving at decisions relative 
to the adjustment of a veteran’s educational status. 

The Guide makes many specific recommendations with reference 
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to formal service programs, correspondence courses, and examinations 
available through the United States Armed Forces Institute. These 
recommendations are made on the basis of studies by the staff and a 
large number of subject field consultants who are associated with such 
institutions as the University of Pittsburgh, the State University of 
Jowa, the University of Nebraska, Purdue University, the University 
of Minnesota, the University of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
Harvard University, the University of Illinois. Suggestions also have 
been received from representatives of various other institutions where 
specific service programs are located. When a recommendation with 
reference to a formal service course suggests credit at the college 
level, it is made on the basis that the program includes actual materials 
or problems which are similar to those met in civilian programs at 
this level. 

While the summaries and recommendations are aids to the adjust- 
ment of the veteran’s status, the Guide does not relieve individual 
officers or their institutions from the responsibility of making deci- 
sions either on general institutional policies or with reference to indi- 
vidual cases. This is made clear in the Introduction to the Guide which 
should be read carefully by each person who uses it. Neither does the 
Guide advocate uniformity of action for all institutions in the adjust- 
ment of the veteran’s status. It merely furnishes information which 
may be used, if desired, to the extent that it appears to the officer 
concerned to be applicable in the situation presented by the individual 
veteran. As indicated in the Introduction to the Guide, ““A sound 
estimate of the student’s total educational growth can be secured only 
on the basis of measures of competence carefully selected in considera- 
tion of the sum total of his educational experiences (both formal and 
informal), and with reference to his own educational objectives.” 
Such a basis for action can be arrived at only through careful scrutiny 
of each individual situation by the local officer whose duty it is to 
counsel with veterans. 
















































Permanent Bases of Inter-American Education 
HAROLD E. DAvis 


7: rapidly mounting interest of schools and the general public * 
in inter-American affairs during the past four years has now 
reached the stage in which it is important and appropriate to review 
what has been accomplished and to ask what the permanent inter- 
American educational program is to be. 

Among the most significant developments during the last few 
years has been the increased number of students coming to the United 
States from the other Americas. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation reports that there are now more than 2,000 students from the 
other Americas studying in United States colleges and universities. A 
somewhat smaller number is enrolled in secondary schools. Many of 
these students are here at their own expense, others have come on 
scholarships furnished by colleges and universities or other civic or- 
ganizations interested in the other American Republics. Some re- 
ceive assistance from their own governments. Others are being as- 
sisted through a scholarship program officially undertaken by the 
United States Government. A number of scholarships for advanced 
study in United States colleges and universities also have been made 
available to our own Spanish-speaking citizens. 

The study of English has increased greatly in popularity during 
recent years in the other Americas, especially in the English classes 
conducted by the cultural institutes sponsored in all the countries of 
America by citizens of those countries and United States residents 
there. The provision of English teachers for these classes has become 
a sizeable task, especially since the problems of teaching English as a 
second language have not in the past received adequate attention from 
our English language professional people. During the past few years, 
however, special attention has been given to this problem particularly 
in the University of Michigan, and real progress is now being made in 
training English teachers for work with students from the other 
Americas both here and in Latin America. 

Few steps which might be taken by our Government contribute 
more directly to the improvement of inter-American understanding 
than the encouragement of an increasing interchange of students and 
educators among the countries of this hemisphere. The past orienta- 
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tion of scholarship in the other Americas toward France and Europe, 
in general, underlines the importance of official encouragement to 
such a program. Several distinguished scholars and leaders from each 
of the other Americas have been brought to the United States during 
the past year under a State Department plan. Many others have come 
at their own expense or at the expense of their own governments. 

Fundamental constructive steps toward hemisphere educational co- 
operation have been taken during the past year by the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. The 
program is carried out through bilateral agreements with the various 
countries by which co-operative inter-American educational services 
are created within the respective Ministries of Education. The prin- 
cipal objective of these programs is the improvement of general edu- 
cation at the elementary, secondary and normal school levels, with 
particular emphasis upon health and vocational education and the 
teaching of the English language. Plans include the exchange of edu- 
cational personnel, the development of improved teacher training 
programs, and co-operative development of teaching materials. 

For a long tir the Pan American Union, through its Division of 
Intellectual Co-operation, has been assisting schools and teachers with 
advice and materials useful for teaching purposes, as well as carrying 
on a broader program to encourage inter-American cultural inter- 
change and the assembling and dissemination of basic information. 
They have carried on an essay contest among secondary students 
throughout the hemisphere, with scholarships for university study as 
prizes. Pan American Union publications have long been used widely 
in the schools, but a new series with a carefully graded vocabulary 
for young readers has been designed during the past two years. The 
Pan American Union also has taken the leadership in the observance 
of Pan American Day, April 14, in the schools. 

The United States Office of Education, through its Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, has developed an extensive 
program of educational activities in the United States and has carried 
on some of the activities of educational relations with the other 
Americas, particularly the exchange of teachers. They have taken 
steps to remedy our previous lack of accurate information about edu- 
cation and educational institutions in the other Americas. In co- 
operation with 22 teacher training colleges and schools experimental 
and demonstration programs have been undertaken to improve the 
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inter-American training of teachers. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation also has performed very important functions in the distribu- 
tion of teaching aids and in developing and circulating nearly 200 
excellent teaching exhibits and other aids to visual instruction. 

Under the Inter-American Trade Scholarship program conducted 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs approximately 150 young men 
have been brought to the United States for practical training in in- 
dustrial enterprises, by various United States firms. Approximately 
150 agricultural engineers have recently received training in agri- 
culture and have now returned to their countries to participate in the 
development of agricultural programs. Others have received valuable 
in-service training in various government programs. In this way the 
United States is contributing to the other Americas one of the best 
things which it has to offer in the whole educational field—technical 
training. 

From the beginning of this new emphasis on inter-American co- 
operation it has been recognized that one of the major educational 
jobs is to provide training for personnel of government and private 
industries preparing for assignments in the other Americas. Business 
concerns have given careful consideration to training programs; col- 
leges and universities have begun to turn their attention in this direc- 
tion. In Washington the Inter-American Training Center during the 
past two years has provided intensive training to large numbers of 
Government persons representing various agencies and the armed 
forces, preparing for service in the other Americas. Annual enroll- 
ment of the government employees requiring these languages, in the 
courses offered by the Center, has exceeded 5,000. 

Approximately 100 organizations of national scope, with a com- 
bined membership of over ten million, today have made inter- 
Americanism a major part of their civic and educational programs. 
This includes such groups as the American Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Rotary International, the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, the Annual Conference of Mayors, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and the National Parent- 
Teacher Association. In most large cities of the United States, Inter- 
American Centers or Councils have been organized to co-ordinate 
the various inter-American activities carried on by local and regional 
clubs. 

During the school year 1943-44 approximately 100 colleges and 
universities conducted inter-American institutes or lecture programs 
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to improve the background of students, teachers, and other adults in 
the community. In many places such institutes have become annual 
affairs. Approximately 30 colleges conducted inter-American teacher 
training workshops last summer. 

It is a conservative estimate that the study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese in our schools and colleges has doubled during the past four or 
five years. In Texas and California there has been a spectacular in- 
crease in the study of Spanish in elementary schools. The educators’ 
responsibility is to channel the increased interest in language study 
into constructive efforts to improve the quality of language teaching 
and to produce not more students who have a smattering of language, 
but more students who have mastered a language to the point where 
it will be useful in travel or in other ways connected with the expand- 
ing program of inter-American relations. Only in this way will the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese lead to better inter-American under- 
standing. The survey of language teaching under the ASTP recently 
made by the Modern Language Association seems to suggest the im- 
portance of more intensive language study and more extensive use of 
the direct conversational approach. This also was the view expressed 
in the conference on the permanent basis of inter-American educa- 
tion in the school curriculum held recently at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. In view of the importance of these questions, the NEA is inviting 
language teachers and school administrators of the country to meet in 
a series of conferences during the fall and winter to consider these 
and other problems raised by the recent increase in the study of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

Perhaps the most striking development has been the great improve- 
ment during the past three years in the quality of teaching materials 
available in the inter-American field—books, pamphlets, film exhibits. 
The Pan American Union, the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, American Council on Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, National Catholic Education Association, state departments of 
education, universities and hundreds of individuals have turned out 
so much material, that the problem now faced by teachers and cur- 
riculum members is one of selection. Of course the development has 
been very uneven, and certain highly desirable kinds of material, bio- 
gtaphical material and visual aids, to cite two examples, are notably 
undeveloped. 

The study of the inter-American content of textbooks recently 
completed by the American Council on Education (in co-operation 
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with the Office of Inter-American Affairs) has received wide attention 
and has raised several fundamental questions in reference to inter- 
American educational programs. Specifically it raised the question of 
how much attention should be given to inter-American content in 
various subjects and at various grade levels. Its findings of the per- 
sistence of prejudiced attitudes with regard to teaching material raise 
fundamental questions as to the attitudes and objectives which the 
inter-American program should seek through the schools. 

The question of inter-Americanism in the schools is clearly much 
more than a quantitative question. The first job, of course, and one 
which our schools are already attempting, is to rid our textbooks and 
instruction of misconceptions, historical inaccuracies, and unconscious 
prejudices. The next task is to build a program which will achieve the 
desired objectives. 

From the beginning, the Office of Inter-American Affairs has 
realized that if the United States meant business in inter-American 
education, serious attention should be given to educational conditions 
among the Spanish-speaking community of approximately 3,000,000 
living largely in our own Southwest, but not exclusively there. The 
Sleepy Lagoon case in Los Angeles’ awoke the continent to the 
seriousness of the situation although many educators such as George 
Sanchez, Lloyd Tireman and Hirschel Manuel had been working 
seriously at the question for years previously. 

This is probably another case where real international education 
begins at home. Educators in Texas, particularly, have responded 
magnificently during the past year or year and a half. The inaugura- 
tion of a statewide program, supported by the State Department of 
Education, the Governor’s Good Neighbor Commission, a co-opera- 
tive organization of all the teacher training colleges in the State and a 
statewide committee of school officials has indicated what can be done 
when teachers really mean business. Fifteen inter-American work- 
shops held in Texas during the summer of 1944 indicate the wide- 
spread interest of Texas teachers in this problem. 


*In 1942, twelve Spanish-speaking boys were wrongfully convicted of murder 
in connection with the death of a Mexican-American boy in a scuffle which occurred 
at Sleepy Lagoon, near Los Angeles, California, When it became apparent that the 
convictions were due largely to prejudice against the Spanish-speaking people, 
community leaders in Los Angeles, with the support of liberal opinion over the 
country, were aroused, and on October 4, 1944, the boys were acquitted by the 
California Court of Appeals. 
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During the summer of 1943 a conference of educators from the 
Southwest meeting in Santa Fe considered the various aspects of 
education in the Southwest as it related to communities of Spanish- 
speaking people and made some far-reaching recommendations. They 
were concerned primarily with the teaching of language in bi-lingual 
areas, the use of the historic and cultural background, health instruc- 
tion, occupational adjustment and the role of the school in com- 
munity education. 

Cursory as this survey of inter-American educational activities has 
been, it must have given the reader some concept of the extent to 
which these activities have been integrated into the organization of 
education in this country. However, the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs which has co-operated in many of these activities, also is inter- 
ested in seeing that inter-American education retains a permanent 
place in our educational program. 

In general it may be said that our schools should give to the other 
American Republics, to their geography, people, culture, and prob- 
lems, and to their languages, an amount of sympathetic attention pro- 
portional to their importance to us and the world. After all, they are 
one hundred and twenty-five millions of people in an area three times 
that of the United States, 

Increasingly, American educational thinking should be projected 
on a continental scale. In the past our educational programs have been 
based upon too narrow concepts of history, geography, economic or- 
ganization and culture, in considerable measure because of our failure 
to think in continental terms. Our curriculum thinking will probably 
need to be guided increasingly by this expanding concept of America. 

The great educational possibilities in this inter-American concept 
have been frequently pointed out. What is now needed is more care- 
ful consideration by educators responsible for our school curricula 
of the ways and means of realizing these possibilities. America has a 
great common heritage in its land, its peoples and its history. The 
simple geographical fact of occupation of one continent is important 
in many ways, although its importance may be overemphasized. How- 
ever, the American nations share a certain quality of newness deriving 
from the fact that they have all engaged or are engaging in the 
development of the land of a new continent; they share in greater or 
less degree the heritage of a threefold population and culture and the 
consequent problems; they have the history of a common movement 
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for independence; they are all republics engaged in the achievement 
and preservation of democracy; and they have a long record of suc- 
cessful international co-operation. 

The program of inter-Americanism in the schools should be a 
permanent one because the need of the Americas for each other is 
permanent. The facts and concepts in the preceding paragraph pro- 
vide a basis upon which inter-American education can be built, an 
inter-American education which would have as its objective further- 
ing the understanding of the basis upon which permanent inter- 
American co-operation may be successfully achieved. It may be well 
to note, however, that an even greater significance of inter-American 
education may lie in its value as a step toward international under- 
standing on a broader scale. As in the realm of political and eco- 
nomic relations, inter-Americanism in education may well point the 
way to world education. 
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Foreign Languages for Peace 
STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 


HE study of modern foreign languages for war has set in motion 

4 new trend in popular thinking on this subject. The American 
ublic was at first confused by contradictory pronouncements, in the 
early days of the war, from government agencies and educational 
leaders. On one hand students were told to study nothing but the 
scientific, mechanical, or “practical” subjects; and teachers of modern 
languages were urged to “convert” themselves as rapidly as possible 
to teachers of physics or manual training. On the other hand, the 
Army set up its Army Specialized Training Program with its new 
Intensive Language Course and its Area Training; the Navy estab- 
lished a School of Japanese in Colorado; the American Council of 
Learned Societies experimented with methods for training students in 
the rare languages; and groups of linguistic experts developed tech- 
niques for the use of native speakers or “informants.” The Naval 
Intelligence, the OWI, and the Signal Corps sought desperately for 
people who had an oral command of a foreign language approxi- 
mating the fluency of a native. Then came the successive invasions of 
North Africa, of Italy, then of France, and finally of Germany; and 
with them the realization, somewhat belated even on the part of the 
Army, that there can not be too high a proportion of soldiers able to 
speak the language of the country which they are occupying. By this 
time, in official communiqués, letters from soldiers, and newspaper 
articles, the idea began to trickle back home to this country that the 
ability to speak a foreign language fluently is a valuable asset. The 
popular imagination was fired by the apparently sensational results 
of the Army method of teaching languages. Articles began to appear 
in magazines and in digests on ‘Learning Languages the GI Way,” 
or on “Quickie’’ Language Courses. As the war has continued and 
as we have become more familiar with the distant countries and 
islands where our battle lines are located, the value of foreign lan- 
guages in the prosecution of the war has become practically axiomatic. 
The American public seems now pretty well convinced that. the 
modern languages, whether the common or the rare ones, are living 
organisms; that they are means of oral as well as written communica- 
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tion; and that they must be spoken to be really possessed. One can- 
not be said to have a mastery of a foreign language unless he is able 
to understand the language when it is spoken by a native at normal 
speed; unless he can speak the language himself with an acceptable 
pronunciation at a speed approaching normal; and unless he is able 
to express without undue hesitation his practical needs and even his 
thoughts, This particular attitude toward a foreign language was con- 
firmed not only by military approval, but also by the clear indication 
that the Army and Navy schools were able to produce this sort of 
result and in a comparatively short time. It was entirely natural, there- 
fore, for the general public to proceed at once to the next question: 
“Why haven't our high schools and colleges done that for us in the 
past, during the long years in which they have taught foreign lan- 
guages; or at least, since we know well that they have not done it 
in the past to any general extent, when are they going to start doing 
it in the future?” 

Against this background of a welcome revival of popular interest 
in the spoken foreign languages, the Middlebury College Language 
Schools are now celebrating the Thirtieth Anniversary of their found- 
ing. They were the pioneers in the idea of segregated, specialized 
schools for the study of modern languages in this country. It was in 
the summer of 1915 that Miss Lilian Stroebe, Professor of German 
at Vassar College, chose this college on a hill-top in the Green Moun- 
tains as the site for her experiment with an intensive language sum- 
mer school at the college level. The German School continued for 
three summers, then was interrupted by the stupid prejudices current 
at that time. The German School was opened again in 1931, and was 
located for greater isolation and concentration in the picturesque vil- 
lage of Bristol a few miles from the college campus. In the meantime, 
the French School was founded on the same pattern in 1916, and it 
is preparing to celebrate at the close of the coming summer the com- 
pletion of thirty uninterrupted sessions. The Spanish School was 
founded the following year in 1917, and in 1920 the Bread Loaf 
School of English was opened in the old-fashioned inn on the college's 
mountain campus. During the following decade, these schools grew 
rapidly and made their distinctive contribution to educational progress 
in this country. The Italian School was added to the other two Ro- 
mance Language units in 1932. This coming summer the Russian 
School is being added, in response to the urgent need for instruc- 
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tion in Russian. The schools operate at the practical capacity of their 
dormitories and dining rooms. During the normal years before the 
war, this limited the French School to 350. In 1944 the Spanish 
School, located at Bread Loaf because of war conditions, enrolled 
225 students. The German School, occupying all available space in 
the village of Bristol, enrolled 75. The Italian School on the college 
campus numbered 40. 

The success of these schools is based on the rigid enforcement of 
the fundamental idea—the segregation of the students from contact 
with English, the concentration of the student’s entire time upon the 
foreign language, and the exclusive use of the foreign language dur- 
ing the student’s entire residence at the school. No student is admitted 
to the school unless he is able and willing to use the foreign language 
exclusively at all times. Each student is required to sign a formal 
statement pledging his word of honor to observe this rule of no 
English. The rule goes into force from the moment the student en- 
rolls. Students are permitted to use English in their dealings with 
the people of the village, but even in these cases they are not al- 
lowed to speak English to each other. The rule holds good for the 
dormitory rooms, the dining halls, all social functions, and wherever 
the students may go, even on picnics and excursions. Students who 
willfully break this rule are dismissed from the school. Each school 
has its separate residences and dining halls, and a faculty composed 
almost exclusively of native instructors. A high ratio of instructors to 
students is maintained, approximately one to eight. The instructors 
devote a large part of their time to the students outside of the class 
room, They preside at the dining tables; they organize games and 
songs, picnics, and discussion groups. Everything is planned to con- 
tribute as richly and as pleasantly as possible to the mastery of the 
foreign language. No beginners are admitted, although beginners’ 
courses are sometimes offered to members of another school. The 
schools are essentially graduate schools, and with but few exceptions 
the courses are of an advanced nature, counting toward the degree of 
Master of Arts or the Doctorate in Modern Languages. Until the war, 
over 85 per cent of the students were graduate students, teachers or 
college graduates preparing to teach. Since the beginning of the war, 
a considerable number of well prepared college undergraduates have 
been admitted, particularly to continue their preparation for foreign 
service or reconstruction work. Usually about forty states of the 
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Union are represented in the student geographical distribution, and 
about 175 colleges and universities are represented among the degrees 
held. The majority of the students are candidates for advanced de- 
grees. Before the war an average of fifty Masters’ degrees were 
awarded at the end of the summer session. Thirty semester hours of 
graduate credit are required for the Master of Arts degree. Students 
may earn it in a minimum of four summers. Most students spend at 
least three summers in residence, and transfer up to one third of 
the required work from other graduate institutions or from study 
abroad. 

The ‘‘Language School” plan was looked upon for some time as a 
novel experiment, but the international reputation of these schools 
is sufficient proof of the success of the idea. We are not a little proud 
that the idea has been imitated, successfully also, by several other 
colleges. Pennsylvania State College, Mills College in California, 
McGill University in Montreal, and several others, have language 
schools or language houses for the intensive concentrated study of 
the language and its exclusive use in conversation. 


As we look back over the past thirty years covered by the history of 
these Schools, we become acutely conscious that the teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages in America has seen many vicissitudes. The 


strange and varied phases through which it has gone are ample proof . 


of the fickleness of popular favor. In 1917 the study of German was 
thrown brutally out of our schools and colleges, and many a compe- 
tent, patriotic teacher of German became a tragic war casualty. For a 
time Spanish took over the succession of German, and Spanish en- 
rollments soared high, chiefly on the strength of the argument that 
Spanish was a valuable commercial language. Teachers of German 
were converted to teachers of Spanish and often taught it badly. Then 
after several generations of school children found that a smattering of 
Spanish was not an open sesame to a highly paid job in an importing 
house, the study of Spanish declined again and even dropped lower 
in many places than before the war. In the meantime French rose on 
a wave of popularity and continued strong until about 1924, de- 
clining very slowly thereafter. Italian was almost non-existent in the 
public schools before 1914, but made slow and steady progress there- 
after, particularly in our large centers of population. 

The situation had become fairly stable for foreign languages, when 
in 1924 the Modern Foreign Language Study was organized with 
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the financial support of the Carnegie Foundation. Its purpose was to 
inquire into the status of modern foreign language teaching—its 
objectives, its methods, and its accomplishments as well as the proper 
place of foreign languages in the general scheme of democratic educa- 
tion. The Committee on Investigation was headed by the late Pro- 
fessor Algernon Coleman of the University of Chicago. The conclu- 
sions of Professor Coleman were published in the volume entitled 
The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States, 
Macmillan, 1929. These conclusions seemed logical and they were 
accepted by a large number of teachers, particularly in the middle 
west. Professor Coleman pointed out that about 83 per cent of all 
students in foreign language classes drop the subject after two years. 
He concluded that two years should therefore be considered a normal 
course and objectives should be set which could be accomplished in 
that time. It was therefore recommended that the ability to read a 
foreign language without translating and with some rapidity be made 
the chief objective of language teaching. Other activities such as 
oral work and grammar study should be reduced to a minimum and 
made subservient to achievement in reading. The development of 
scientific word counts and the publication of graded reading texts and 
simplified grammars were among the good results of this recom- 
mendation. On the other hand, school administrators, educational 
experts, and even the general public became gradually convinced that 
it was impossible to secure a good speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language in our American schools and that we had better not waste 
any more time trying. Teachers qualified to use the oral method were 
discouraged from doing so, and found no incentive to continue to 
study in foreign countries. 

The poison of these conclusions was making itself felt when the 
economic depression of 1933 hit the school budgets. School boards, 
questioning seriously the value of foreign languages as a necessary 
part of every student’s curriculum, went to the extreme, and declared 
that the study of foreign languages was a luxury in times of depres- 
sion, that it served no practical purpose in the struggle for a living 
which the student must make on leaving school, and that the time had 
better be spent on manual training, or sewing, or typewriting. 

During the five years preceding the present war, a final blow hit 
the study of foreign languages from the influence of the theories of 
the New Education. These ideas stressed the importance of the 
pupil’s own direct experience and his contact with the present-day 
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world and the life about him. The result was to give increased im- 
portance to the social studies—civics, economics, sociology—to the 
detriment of those subjects which represent our cultural heritage. In 
fact, school principals and professors of education were convinced 
that only those subjects which have to do with a student's daily life 
and current experience can contribute anything to his education. As 
a result, in the curricula of our high schools and colleges, the modern 
foreign languages were frequently displaced by required social 
studies. Consult, for example the booklet ‘What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach,” published by the American Council on Education 
in 1940. 

Modern Language teachers rallied to the support of their subject 
as being one of the last strongholds of purely cultural teaching in this 
country. Teachers of English joined us, for they found that the attack 
of the New Education affected not only modern foreign languages 
but English also. The New Education attacked all grammatical and 
rhetorical discipline and even the teaching of English Literature, 
claiming that Shakespeare means nothing more to the modern Ameri- 
can youth than Racine or Goethe, all exponents of a by-gone age which 
has no message for our twentieth century pupil. 

The best answer to this nonsense was a great increase in the cultural 
content of foreign language courses. The emphasis upon reading also 
encouraged the movement. Teachers wished text books to be filled 
with material on the geography, history, institutions, and culture of 
the foreign country. This was an intelligent idea, because if the 
language classes were not to have the stimulus of a living spoken 
language, at least they could read about something that was modern 
and alive. It also forced the teachers to be better informed and more 
awake to the educational possibilities of their subject. It encouraged 
the cultural departments to correlate their instruction better, and to 
work together more co-operatively. 

This was the situation when the war began in 1939. More bad 
news for the modern foreign languages. Hitler led his nazified Ger- 
many in brutal aggression against her weaker neighbors; and German 
enrollments in this country declined. France, badly equipped and 
poorly led, succumbed on the battlefield; and immediately there were 
educational experts to rise up and pronounce that France was done 
for, and that French was henceforth a dead language. Mussolini 
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incurred the contempt of every right-thinking American; and immedi- 
ately our boys and girls stopped studying Italian. 

This rapid survey of the last thirty years should make it quite 
plain why the average modern language teacher was bewildered and 
somewhat discouraged about his place in the American educational 
system; and why the average citizen or parent was vaguely dissatisfied 
with the results of modern language teaching, regardless of whose 
fault it was. The really extraordinary fact in the whole situation from 
my own point of view here, was that during all this time, while edu- 
cators were proclaiming that the sole objective of language study was 
reading, and during the periods of political and linguistic isola- 
tionism, the Middlebury Language Schools went on enrolling every 
summer over 600 students, most of them teachers, who came seeking 
the oral mastery of a foreign tongue. 


The military program for the study of foreign languages, particu- 
larly the new intensive course of the ASTP, came as a breath of fresh 
air. It was an arbitrary but authoritative statement, cutting through 
theoretical discussion and admitting of no contradiction, that the 
military needed men who could talk in a foreign language. Middle- 
bury welcomed this new light on the subject. We congratulated the 
ASTP on its “discovery’’ of an intensive method for imparting active 
linguistic skills in the least possible time to men in uniform. We 
welcomed the military approval of an oral method, even with the 
restrictions and limitations which had to accompany it. Above all, we 
welcomed the awakening of popular interest and the indication that 
the general public had once more changed its mind about the purpose 
of modern language study and the results that may be expected from 
it. In order to understand clearly what the ASTP plan has contributed 
to language study, we should note carefully its distinctive character- 
istics. 

One of the most significant is the strict limitation of its objective. 
It aims to enable soldiers to talk for military purposes, to find their 
way through an enemy country, to give and get military information. 
The material of the course is therefore prescribed. The vocabulary is 
practical, even technical; no cultural nor literary elements need enter. 
Astonishing results can be achieved through concentration on a very 
small objective. Highly significant also is the amount of time allowed 
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for the language instruction. The ASTP spent fifteen hours of 
class contact per week, five times as much as the usual college course 
allows. Other programs gave even more. Some of the intensive pro- 
grams in the oriental languages required as much as twenty-two or 
twenty-four hours a week of class contact. Plainly, the military sees 
the advantage of continuous exposure to the foreign language. 

A third significant feature is the inductive oral approach. This 
feature was developed primarily by linguistic experts in connection 
with the instruction in rare languages. Languages like Thai, of which 
only a very few native speakers exist in this country, were taught by 
eliciting from the native speakers, called the “informants,” phrases 
or forms which were then analyzed and codified by a trained lin- 
guist who was not necessarily able to speak the language. Speech 
patterns were thus memorized orally, and mimicked before they were 
understood from the grammatical point of view. The syntax was 
built inductively and it was not until long afterward that the pupil 
attempted to write anything in the foreign language, if indeed he 
ever reached that stage. The result was the creation in the student's 
mind of the attitude that the language was a living organism, exist- 
ing previously to and superior to the grammar, the effective cause and 
not the result of syntactical rules, a dynamic and living thing to be 
spoken, and of which the written symbols were only a colorless and 
inadequate substitute. This attitude seems to me one of the greatest 
achievements of the new intensive program because it is so entirely 
contradictory to the average college grammar course, in which the 
ptofessor tells the pupils to learn the rules because the language 
always obeys the rules (except of course for the exceptions). 

Other characteristics of the ASTP Intensive Course may also be 
noted: the large amount of memorization-mimicry drill; the small 
classes of from six to eight pupils; the use of supplementary aids, in- 
cluding mechanical apparatus, such as motion pictures, phonograph 
records, recording machines, etc. All these have had their share in 
the excellent results obtained, and must be kept in mind in evaluating 
the process. There has been nothing miraculous about this intensive 
method. The superlative results have come from a combination of 
intelligent planning, good organization, and complete equipment. 


*Cf. A Survey of Language Classes in the ASTP, The Report of a Special 
Committee, prepared for the Modern Language Association, N.Y. 1944. 
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Given the same factors and the same circumstances, the results could 
be duplicated by any institution anywhere. This does not detract 
in any way from the praise due to the directors of the program, nor 
from the service which the government agencies have done to the 
teaching of modern foreign languages in this country. 





Peace, we hope, will come before too long. Even this year the vic- 
tory will be won in Europe; then the urgent military need for the 
study of European languages will disappear, and it is not likely that 
the civilian government agencies will conduct language training pro- 

rams at government expense. The military agencies, which discon- 
tinued the ASTP some time ago, may not continue more than the 
schools for the Oriental and Malayan languages. At the same time, 
it is evident to all that the national responsibilities and contacts of the 
United States in the diplomatic and economic organizations of the 
post-war world will also demand a very considerable number of 
citizens fluent in some language besides English. This important ques- 
tion must then be asked—“By what means or method will these 
future linguists be trained?”” Government agencies, private business 
concerns, and even the general public will insist upon fluent mastery 
of a foreign language, all the more because they know now that it 
can be acquired. Even in our secondary school programs, the public 
will be far more impatient with the hesitant smattering which some 
of our language instruction has given in the past. It is only fair, there- 
fore, to ask whether the intensive program cannot work as well in 
peacetime as in a war emergency. It seems not only likely but very 
desirable that the good features of this method will influence the 
courses in our schools and colleges for some time to come. 

As we study the situation with care, we shall be forced to admit at 
once that the circumstances and practical conditions in our average 
college or secondary school are entirely different from the conditions 
obtaining in the military program. Without dislocation of the rest of 
the curriculum it will be impossible for a student to spend twenty- 
four or even fifteen hours a week in a language class. It will probably 
be impossible to reduce the size of the language classes to as small as 
six or eight students, because of the cost involved. Indeed it would 
probably be impossible to secure enough properly trained native 
speakers or informants if the method were adopted universally. I 
believe, therefore, that the over-enthusiastic reports which we have 
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read in the press, intimating that the traditional method of teaching 
modern languages must be totally recast in the ASTP mold are up. 
critical and inexpert. 

Nevertheless, I invite you to examine with me some of the ways 
in which our recent experience can exert a powerful influence upon 
modern language study in the years to come. In the first place, at 
the risk of repeating myself, I must say that I hope that the oral, 
inductive approach to language has won a permanent victory. The 
pure reading method may survive in specific instances for a definite 
objective; and the grammar-translation method may continue for the 
dead languages; but I trust that never again will a pupil in a modern 
language class ask his teacher, ““Do people somewhere really talk this 
language that we are trying to learn?” The primary essential in a 
language class is to create in the minds of the students the attitude 
that the language is a living thing and not a dead body of knowledge. 
It is, of course, true that the oral approach, the inductive method of 
presenting grammar, and the constant, even exclusive use of the lan- 
guage in the class room have been our practice here for thirty years, 
as they have in other progressive centers of language teaching. It took 
a war, however, to secure official sanction for the procedure, and I 
devoutly hope that the lesson has been learned. 

I am also convinced that this intensive program has succeeded in 
creating among the students a keener and more sustained interest in 
the language than the traditional classroom procedure. It is not only 
due to the beautiful natural surroundings, nor to the vacation spirit 
in our summer sessions, that our students are so enthusiastic and 
return so eagerly year after year. Instructors in the ASTP courses 
bring the same testimony; the students are more vitally interested and 
more satisfied with the results achieved than in any other language 
experience. The method is pedagogically sound, being based upon the 
actual participation of students in the class work. The learning is ac- 
tive, not passive. We have here a good demonstration for those who 
believe in the laboratory method of teaching. Under such conditions, 
the language becomes, as it should be, not only automatic but a 
subjective element in the life of the student. 

The second point which must be made very clear is that this sort 
of instruction takes time, in fact a great deal of time. It is difficult 
if not impossible to achieve real success in the traditional course of 
three hours a week for a maximum of two years. School administra- 
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tors and the general public must understand that most countries in 
the world begin foreign language instruction for their children at 
the age of ten or eleven, and continue it for six years or more.? If 
we wish our citizens to have real linguistic skill, we must grant the 
necessary time. We must either begin language instruction earlier and 
continue it longer, or else we must organize periods of intensive 
instruction, following some adaptation of the Army method. Very 
interesting experiments are now being conducted for beginning 
civilian classes at Yale University and at Northwestern University, 
and elsewhere, with courses counting for double-course credit and 
requiring approximately ten hours a week of class contact and five 
hours of outside preparation, Many practical difficulties arise in the 
scheduling of the hours and even from the jealousy of other depart- 
ments which resent the allotment of additional time to the languages. 
Still, if we accept the laboratory idea, there is no reason why a lan- 
guage course should not have laboratory periods for oral practice, 
comparable to the laboratory periods of a chemistry or a physics class. 
Another interesting suggestion has been made that a student desirous 
of learning a modern language as a tool in another subject could 
allot an entire semester or a quarter for the acquisition of this tool, 
according to the intensive method, thus freeing the rest of his college 
course from this requirement. I believe that such a course offered once 
a year, especially in the large institutions, would prove no more 
expensive. 

Heretofore the summer Language School has been the only solution 
for this problem, and a very successful one indeed, within the limits 
of what may be legitimately expected of an intensive six weeks’ course, 
in which the students spend twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week, completely concentrated upon the foreign language. We say 
here at the French School that when a student begins to dream in 
French, the first battle is won. There is good sense to this remark, 
for dreaming in French is a proof that the subconscious is already 
working in French. We also have the advantage during the summer 
here, over the Army program, of a wide variety of recreational and 
amusement activities, which relieve the tension and avoid monotony. 
Religious services in the college chapel on Sunday morning; a farce 





*See Skinner, Laurence Hervey, “The Role of Modern Foreign Languages in 
Post-War Education,” JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS, XIX, 1 (October, 1943), pp. 27-37. 
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comedy staged by some of the faculty at the Playhouse; a hot-dog 
roast, and a late afternoon swim in a nearby lake—all these foster good 
comradeship and help the students to forget that all communication is 
in the foreign language. Language patterns thus become automatic 
with the least effort. A laugh is the best motivation for expression in 
any language. 

A third factor in the success of this program is a well-trained 
teacher. The final paragraph of the report of the special committee 
on the ASTP language classes, referred to above, comments very 
wisely upon this point. To apply the oral approach the teacher must 
be able to speak the foreign language. Educational administrators who 
wish this program to succeed must absolutely insist upon teachers 
who are qualified. In the past, many language teachers in this coun- 
try were quite unable to use the oral approach, or to speak the lan- 
guage acceptably even within the limits of classroom material. Under 
the old system, there was neither the incentive nor the opportunity 
for them to acquire the lacking fluency. A low salary schedule, a 
teaching load of several different subjects, and the official approval 
of the reading method, all these combined to discourage a teacher, 
especially in secondary schools, from paying much attention to her 
oral preparation. We hope that times have changed, that the new 
program will provide the necessary incentive, and that the public 
will provide the necessary means. It must also be admitted that in 
the past there were not many teacher training institutions offering 
an adequate program of courses in aural and oral training for 
teachers. The Language Schools here have stood for thirty years for 
the thorough preparation of language teachers and have organized 
their courses primarily with this end in view. Before this war, about 
85 per cent of our students each summer were teachers of the language 
in high schools or colleges. Even the doctorate which we offer, the 
Doctorate in Modern Languages, is a teaching degree and not primari- 
ly a research degree. Its objective is to give complete and advanced 
training for college teachers at the doctorate level, something which 
the Ph.D. does not necessarily do. Our schools have worked in close 
co-operation with the states of New York and Connecticut, the only 
states which to my knowledge require a prospective language teacher 
to pass an examination for a certificate in aural and oral proficiency. 
On the basis of long experience I must admit with misgiving that there 
does not now exist a supply of qualified teachers sufficient to trans- 
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form our traditional modern language instruction into the ideal inten- 
sive program. It will be a long task to train the necessary personnel. 

The fourth point upon which I should like to insist is the neces- 
sity of much better equipment for the average language class. In the 
past, some school heads seemed to think that a language class could 
be held almost anywhere. I have visited a class where the pupils were 

tched on stools in the school lunchroom. I have seen language 
classes held in the biology laboratory, or in a hall without blackboards. 
It seems rarely to occur to some administrators that a language class 
needs laboratory equipment as much as the chemistry or biology class. 
Vital for the success of the new oral intensive program are the sup- 
plementary aids, including phonograph records, recording machines, 
motion picture and stereopticon or opaque projectors, albums of 

ronunciation and conversation exercises, not forgetting a wide 
bibliography of illustrative material, posters, bulletin board and black- 
board material. The Army classes were liberally supplied with all this, 
including especially the very faithful new magnetic-tape recorders, 
which hold up a mirror to the student’s voice. 

A specific example will show what can be done with instruction in 
pronunciation when the language class makes use of the latest inven- 
tions of science, The French School here has developed an interesting 
method for correcting the speech of its students. Every language 
teacher knows how difficult it is to make pupils speak and read 
French so that it sounds like real French. At first, the pupil is almost 
frightened by the sound of his own voice; then he tends to assimilate 
the foreign sounds to those he is already familiar with in English. He 
uses his vocal organs in the same way as for English; the accent and 
intonation remain English. Small wonder that he cannot make him- 
self understood by a French native, even though the vocabulary is 
correct. The great obstacle to progress is the fact that the pupil does 
not know how his French sounds. He cannot hear himself as others 
hear him. 

Now the following procedure is adopted. A certain short para- 
gtaph of modern prose is mimeographed and distributed to the class 
in pronunciation. The text is discussed in class, and important points 
noted, the native professor reading it several times. The pupil next 
goes to a sound-proof booth, where seated at a table with an electric 
phonograph and ear-phones, he plays over and over to himself a 
phonograph recording of that same paragraph made by a native 
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teacher. He mimics it, watching his lips in a mirror before him, 
When he feels that his imitation is quite perfect, he goes to another 
room, equipped with a magnetic-tape recorder. He speaks his own 
version into the recorder, and is at once confronted by it as before a 
mirror. He may try it over several times if he wishes, then back he 
goes to the booth for the correct version. This goes on intensively 
for a week. When the student finally feels that he is ready, he goes 
to a different room, where his version is recorded upon an acetate 
disc. This is corrected and commented upon at once by the instructor 
in charge. Then once more in the booth, the student plays his own 
recording and the perfect record over again alternately, compares 
them, and studies his own shortcomings. Such a method is achieving 
excellent results, partly because it enables the student to hear mis- 
takes that he never realized he made, and partly because it creates 
in the student a greater consciousness of his need. 

One valuable adjunct of intensive language training which is still 
but little utilized in our undergraduate colleges is the Language 
House or Residence. There is no better way to enable the average 
college undergraduate to acquire facility and confidence in the for- 
eign language. The very best classes have never accomplished the 
same results. The student’s everyday life must find active expression 
in the language before it becomes a part of his permanent mental 
fibre. Upon this principle the ‘Language House’’ idea rests. Middle- 
bury College is also proud to have been the pioneer in this develop- 
ment, As long ago as 1917 the idea was first conceived of organizing 
a dormitory for college undergraduates where only French should 
be spoken. The plan proved more than a novel experiment; it was 
workable and successful. Other colleges adopted it. At one time or 
another there have been as many as ten French houses in operation 
during the regular college year, besides several in summer sessions. 
The French Chateau here, housing forty-four students, is still the 
largest, as well as the oldest. There is an Ile de France at the New 
Jersey College for Women, a French Corridor at Wellesley, a French 
House at Wheaton, and a French House at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The Maison Francaise at Columbia University is not for under- 
graduate residents, but rather a center for French departmental ac- 
tivity. Recently we have opened a Spanish House here on the campus. 

Our Chateau may be taken as typical of the ideal and of its practical 
operation. The present building was erected in 1925; its architecture 
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is inspired by the Pavillon Henri IV of the Chateau of Fontainebleau. 
It contains on the ground floors the classrooms and offices of the 
French Department, two salons for social gatherings, the library 
and the dining room. Upstairs are dormitory rooms for forty-four 
undergraduate women. A native French directress lives in the house, 
and other members of the French faculty preside at the dining room 
tables. Graduate students and undergraduate men are also admitted 
to the privileges of the French dining room which will accommodate 
sixty persons. Students normally pledge themselves to speak only 
French while they are in the Chateau, although conditions due to the 
war have required some minor adjustments in the last two years. 
French is used exclusively in the common rooms of the house. The 
larger number of residents are upperclassmen, mostly majors in 
French, usually taking two French classes. All the French classes are 
held in the building, and the library provides reserve shelves for 
those courses. Students are allowed to study together in English other 
subjects in their curriculum like mathematics or biology, and they 
are allowed to receive callers in English three evenings a week. Specific 
problems in the use of French are handled in democratic fashion by 
discussion and vote. 

It is evident that the exclusive use of French creates an artificial 
obstacle which constitutes the chief problem of a language house. It 
can be solved by making the daily life of each student so interesting 
and stimulating that the artificiality is forgotten. In a jolly gathering 
the most timid student will often be quite unconscious that he is talk- 
ing French, or better yet, thinking in French. Informal good fellow- 
ship is therefore the keynote of the Chateau life. Teas and soirées 
are held frequently; the Cercle Frangais organizes programs of games, 
music, and dramatic sketches. A picnic furnishes conversational ma- 
terial, both before and after; the Christmas season brings a carolling 
excursion, and March the Mardi Gras festival with a costume party 
and confetti battle. The French faculty share constantly in these good 
times and in the informal gatherings of small groups, while leaving 
the organization as much as possible to the students, The results 
achieved by the Chateau plan at Middlebury and elsewhere leave no 
doubt as to its value in an up-to-date method of teaching a modern 
language. Not that every student becomes a fluent linguist after a 
few months of residence. Yet each year among those graduating from 
the college are several students who, without ever having seen France, 
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speak the French language with ease and confidence, with a good 
pronunciation, and with a vocabulary adequate for their every-day 
life and thoughts. 





For peace-time pursuits, however, instruction in the modern for. 
eign languages must differ on a few points very radically from the 
ASTP Intensive Method. The Army or the Navy language courses 
had a specific job to do, namely to teach the men to talk the language 
for military and technical purposes. Quite correctly, it devoted almost 
exclusive attention to aural and oral skill. For peace-time needs and 
for civilian students, I think that this rigid limitation of aims will not 
give us well-balanced instruction. After the war, the military and 
technical objectives will yield to a more inclusive need for men 
trained for diplomacy, reconstruction, international co-operation, eco- 
nomic and cultural contacts. Mere oral fluency will not then be 
sufficient. Our students must be able to read a foreign text of mature 
informational content, rapidly enough for enjoyment and accurately 
enough to understand the material correctly. Even though we continue 
to insist upon the oral approach, our peace-time instruction must give 
a complete well-rounded picture of a foreign language. There are 
four aspects of any language, four activities which are psychologically 
inseparable. The normal order is as follows: first, the student hears 
the foreign phrase, then he repeats it orally; next he reads the written 
word, then he reproduces it in writing. Each one of these pairs has 
at first a passive or receptive function, then an active or expressive 
function. Here in our Language Schools we believe that the language 
must be taught in that order of presentation, but the learning process 
is not complete until all four functions are exercised. To be really 
possessed, the language must be fourfold: hearing, speaking, reading, 
and writing must all be developed. Naturally, in respect to later use, 
some of these functions are much more important than others. In- 
deed it can be proved that for the great majority of our American 
citizens, the reading skill will probably be more used than any other. 
This does not mean that it should be developed exclusively, any more 
than that the oral skill should be developed exclusively. 

The amount of grammar to be taught in a language class is a moot 
question, and in this argument, much ink has been spilled. Here in 
the Language Schools we believe that the pupil should be given a 
systematic knowledge of functional grammar. It is a human instinct 
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to want to know ‘‘why.” The “why” of language is its grammar, and 
an orderly grouping of the phenomena of a language becomes basic 
for all further study. We have no patience with the so-called ‘Natural 
Method,” which neglects grammar entirely, nor with the “Reading 
Method,” which teaches only minimum essentials for recognition. 
If a pupil is to be able to put his thoughts into expression in the for- 
eign language, he must have a mastery of the active functions of the 
language. Of course, this does not mean that he should be able to 
recite rules verbatim, nor even conjugate verbs by rote, nor recite long 
lists of conjunctions and prepositions that do certain things, On the 
other hand, the mature student in a foreign language class should be 
able to explain why he uses certain forms in certain ways, why a cer- 
tain word order is used, what difference a subjunctive makes in the 
meaning of a sentence. In our advanced courses here we believe firmly 
in the value of translation from English into the foreign language as 
an exercise in style; a carefully prepared translation may be the best 
possible training for exact expression, either in English or in the 
foreign language. A knowledge of language syntax is not an end in 
itself, but is a vital part of a complete fourfold method. 

The other chief reservation which I wish to make against the army 
intensive method is in regard to the limitation of informational con- 
tent. The close focus upon military and technical topics will be un- 
necessary and unwise in time of peace. The student should receive 
a maximum amount of information about the geography, history, 
political development, science, culture, and current problems of the 
foreign country. This sort of information should not only be ‘‘poured 
in,” but it must be assimilated and understood, creating in the stu- 
dent a mature comprehension of that country’s psychology. Here 
again, the army has set an example in its Foreign Area program, but 
unfortunately, the instruction was given in English. Following the 
educational principle of correlation, our language classes here try 
to link all aspects of a foreign country with the drill in linguistic 
skills. Reading in the foreign tongue should be stressed as a means 
of acquiring mature information, and as a basis for reports and dis- 
cussions in class. We try to present the foreign land, not as a quaint, 
Picturesque anachronism, nor as an excuse for vague talk about cul- 
ture, but as a contemporary nation with achievements and problems 
closely related to our own. This procedure is not only wise, but neces- 
sary in college classes, where oral drill becomes monotonous in the 
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long run, and readings in easy fiction become insipid when the clasg 
finds no serious stuff for mature thought. The same is also true for 
the secondary school, where a mature approach can be successful if 
adequate time is allowed and if the teacher is properly trained, 


Above all, the students in our college classes, whom we are now 
preparing for ultimate peace-time pursuits, must be given the ability 
to read and the taste to enjoy a foreign literature. I use the word liter. 
ature in its broadest sense. The duty of the liberal arts program to 
world literature is not a duty to some vague notion of refinement, 
but a duty to international understanding and to peace itself. Modern 
science has annihilated the barriers of space and time, but the bar- 
riers of ideas still remain. They are essentially the cause of the present 
global war. We have suddenly become neighbors of people who are 
millions of miles away from us in their thinking. We have been set 
down at table beside nations whose language we do not speak, either 
linguistically or spiritually. Science has hurried us into physical con- 
tact with total strangers, and the contact is as loathsome to them as 
to us. Until we have learned to understand not only what they think, 
but how they think, and why they think as they do, there will be no 
peace between us. All the inventions of modern science cannot teach 
us to read our neighbors’ minds; ideas can be interpreted only by 
ideas. The barriers of thought that separate us from the Germans and 
the Japanese, yes, even from the French and the English, will yield, 
not to a more powerful photoelectric cell, but eventually to the honest 
and impartial pursuit of truth by the human mind. 

President Roosevelt has pronounced political isolationism dead, I 
wish that I felt as confident about the death of intellectual isolation- 
ism. Intellectual isolationists were in the saddle and were shaping the 
curriculum of our national education when the war began; many of 
them will emerge from their holes and begin again to spread their 
inisidious poison before the peace treaties are signed. All this talk 
about one language for one world, and the sufficiency of English, 
even basic English, for world communication, is a straw in the wind. 
I confess that I fear the American temperament in the postwar period. 
It tends to be dominating by habit; it is impatient and egocentric. 
We shall want to impose our own concept and pattern of democracy 
upon Italy and Greece and France. By the same token, we shall want 
to speak to others in English, and shall expect them to answer us in 
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English. Does it matter if they speak haltingly, or are limited to a 
basic vocabulary of 850 words? We shall not lose much, for they can’t 
have very much to say anyway. Or have they? 

The imposition of English as the standard language of the new 
world would be equivalent, intellectually, to setting up tariff bar- 
riers—cultural trade laws to which every idea that seeks admission to 
our country should conform. If the idea could be rephrased in Eng- 
lish, it would be admissible. Any connotations, any depth or richness 
or poetry or wit that could not scale the barrier would be dismissed 
without regret. Then our ambition would be to maintain what the 
old economists called a favorable balance of trade, many ideas going 
out, labelled ‘‘Made in America” and stoutly packed in our own lan- 
guage wrappings, compared to the few ideas which the “‘protective”’ 
tariff would admit from the rest of the world. No, I am in favor of 
free trade, whether commercially or intellectually. I believe that in 
the ready and equal exchange of ideas from all sources, our intel- 
lectual standard of living will be enriched. We should be impoverish- 
ing ourselves foolishly if we insisted that the stores of cultural and 
inspirational wealth of the whole world must stop at our threshold 
and be repackaged, wrapped and labelled according to our preference 
of the moment. Have you never shared with me the thrill of tearing 
open the lead foil and rice paper of a box of tea straight from China, 
or pulling from a bottle of good wine the cork that was set firmly in 
place in some chateau along the Garonne? We Americans rightly 
set high store by genuineness and authenticity; but we forget that no 
thought is really genuine to its maker unless clothed in the language 
in which he expressed it. 

Every language in the world which has reached the stage of a 
literary and artistic medium has something to contribute to that co- 
operative unit which we call ‘‘one world.” Every civilized nation has 
created in its culture, and expresses through its language, a distinct 
personality. Its characteristics and individual temper are complex, but 
understandable if we will take the trouble to study and appreciate it 
through its own modes of expression, not through ours. The real joy 
in the study of a foreign literature begins when one catches the first 
glimpse of this intimate personality. That glimpse comes very slowly 
and imperfectly in an English translation. 

The success of the postwar world and its program for durable 
peace will depend essentially on how well all its members under- 
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stand each other. I think we shall agree that every nation should not 
have its character and identity reduced to the dead level of uniformity, 
according to standard specifications set up by a central authority. We 
must therefore adopt the only other logical course, and encourage each 
nation to develop as thoroughly and as significantly as possible within 
the limits of peaceful objectives, its own genius and its special con- 
tributions to human progress. Each nation will then give expression 
to its achievements or hopes or strivings in its own literature, for in it 
they will be represented in the truest light. Finally, every other nation 
will endeavor to become acquainted with that contribution through 
large numbers of its citizens who know the language. We must strive 
toward two-way communication between all the members of our 
world. I believe firmly that the civilization of tomorrow will be 
strongest as it becomes an alliance and even a fusion of the best 
and most representative genius of all nations. Hitler’s theory of a 
pure race and a pure culture is proven false by history and by prac- 
tical experience. “No man is an island,” writes Hemingway. No na- 
tion is an island either. Intellectual self-sufficiency, cultural monopo- 
lies, or thought barriers have no place in the ideal state of the future. 
One of the fundamental duties of our liberal arts instruction is to 
make plain the complete interdependence of all mankind. The old 
Latin phrase which defines humanism sets our goal—“I am a man, 
and I consider that nothing which is human is foreign to me.” The 
very air we breathe in our schoolrooms is charged with thoughts and 
concepts which we never think of tracing back to their sources, but 
if we did, we should find ourselves untangling a twisted skein of 
threads leading to nearly every people of the earth. 

The goal of language teachers is clear and challenging: to develop 
in their pupils a complete mastery of the language they teach; to 
train their minds to grasp and evaluate the ideas by which all men 
live; and to create in them such a sense of the interdependence of all 
human knowledge and expression that they will listen humbly and 
seek to understand, whether the language they hear be English or 
French or Swahili. 
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to face with the problem of orienting at least an estimated mil- 
lion veterans who definitely plan on completing their college educa- 
tion. Their educational programs have been interrupted by the war. 
Whether high school graduates or non-graduates, they now wish to 
enter or return to college and are making plans accordingly. While 
winning a brutal war, they are also awaiting the day when the war 
has been successfully concluded and they can pursue educational op- 
portunities provided under Public Bills 16 and 346. 

The magnitude and seriousness of the problem are becoming 
clearer every day. The universities and colleges of America must recog- 
nize and accept the responsibility that is ahead. Many have done so 
and others are making plans. Perhaps from our own local experi- 
ences can come some practical aid in setting up these programs where 
they have not yet been started. 

The University of Texas, being located in the center of a vast 
region where the training of servicemen has been a daily affair, 
naturally began to realize, rather early, something of the import of 
this problem and opportunity. 

Early in 1944, veterans were beginning to come back. A few were 
filtering into the many classes of the University and before we quite 
realized it, the war had ended for these people and we, as civilians, 
had to take up where the war left these ex-service men and women. 
Veterans and teachers were discovering new relations, responsibilities, 
and opportunities. The haphazard planning at the close of World 
War I would not be adequate now in this new situation. A long-range 
plan was indicated and a planning service need was obvious. 

THE UNIVERSITY PLANS.—The program at the University began 
with a recommendation from the faculty’s Education Policy Commit- 
tee asking the President to create the Planning and Advisory Com- 
mittee for Veterans. Faculty initiation of the program was a clear 
indication that the teachers themselves were interested in the prob- 
lem and that they recognized that returning service men and women 
who were already on the campus were presenting practical problems 
that had to be faced and solved. 
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The committee selection was on a very broad basis and included a 
majority of teachers rather than administrators. All were individuals 
of wide interests and vision. They could see the problem objectively 
from the viewpoint of a large university with a pre-war enrollment 
of more than 11,000 and an anticipated post-war enrollment of more 
than 12,000 students. 

The committee went to work with vigor and resolved itself into 
the following subcommittees to develop a program: 


(1) Academic and professional schools. 

(2) Personnel and placement. 

(3) Records and reports. 

(4) Contracts (excluding the contract with the Veterans Adminis- 

tration). 

(5) Publicity. 

The University Planning and Advisory Committee, through meetings 
of the subcommittees, which in turn reported to the whole group, 
continued its study of the problem through the summer of 1944 and 
by September was ready to recommend the setting up of the VETER- 
ANS ADVISORY SERVICE. The Co-ordinator and Associate Co- 
ordinator were carefully selected and interviewed. They were chosen 
from the faculty because of their long experience in and familiarity 
with the University and because of their broad sympathies for and a 
strong desire to help veterans readjust themselves to civilian life. 

The broad policy of the service was discussed with these two selec- 
tees, who, after accepting their assignments, were then asked to write 
their ideas of procedure even to the definition of their own separate 
functions, duties, and responsibilities. After conferences with the ad- 
ministration and the continued restudy and rewriting of the proposed 
plan, the President of the University was then asked to create such 
a service. He promptly approved the request, and the service was 
created as follows: 


THE VETERANS ADVISORY SERVICE 


1. Establishment.—There is hereby established, effective September 1, 
1944, a Veterans Advisory Service. This Service shall operate 
under the general jurisdiction of the Planning and Advisory Com- 
mittee for Veterans, of which Dean W. R. Woolrich is Chairman. 
All budgetary and administrative policies which are recommended 
for this Service by the Committee are subject to the approval of 
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the Office of the President. All educational policies respecting 

veterans recommended by the Committee are subject to the con- 

trol of the General Faculty, or, when instituted, the Faculty Council. 

2. Organization—A Veterans Co-ordinator, nominated by the Com- 
mittee to the Office of the President for appointment, shall be the 
director of the Veterans Advisory Service. The Veterans Co- 
ordinator shall be assisted by an Associate Veterans Co-ordinator, 
nominated and appointed, after consultation with the Veterans 
Co-ordinator, in the same manner. For the fiscal year 1944-45, 
Professor Walter T. Rolfe of the Department of Architecture, Col- 
lege of Engineering, has been appointed as Veterans Co-ordinator ; 
and Assistant Professor Hubert B. Jones of the School of Business 
Administration has been appointed as Associate Veterans Co- 
ordinator. The office of the Veterans Advisory Service is located 
in Garrison Hall 207. 

3. General Purpose—The general purpose of the Veterans Advisory 
Service shall be to facilitate the entrance of the veteran in the 
University and his adjustment as rapidly as possible to University 
life, and to serve as liaison between him and the regularly estab- 
lished University agencies. 

4. Functions —In order to carry out the general purpose enumerated 
above, the Veterans Advisory Service shall perform the following 
functions: 

(1) To advise and counsel with veterans on their special problems, 
including educational programs, in co-operation with educa- 
tional advisers and regularly established University agencies. 

(2) To assist veterans in making contacts for expert advice and 
assistance offered through regular University channels, and to 
assist and encourage teaching departments, schools, and col- 
leges in planning advisory services for veterans. 

(3) To advise on the establishment of special programs to meet the 
special needs of veterans, with emphasis upon the normal stand- 
ards of performance required of all other University students. 

(4) To serve as a friendly orientation center for veterans and to 
co-operate with officials of the Veterans Administration as- 
signed to the University in matters of mutual interest and 
concern. 

(5) To institute and maintain such records on veterans as may 
be considered necessary by the Planning and Advisory Com- 
mittee for Veterans. 

(6) To advise and make recommendations to the Planning and 
Advisory Committee for Veterans on problems ametog 
veterans at this institution. 
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5. Duties of the Veterans Co-ordinator—Under the general super. 


vision of the Planning and Advisory Committee for Veterans, the 

Veterans Co-ordinator shall be responsible for the following 

duties : 

(1) Maintain contact with all University agencies concerned and 
keep these agencies informed of developments affecting 
veterans. 

(2) Formulate policies and develop procedures respecting the 
relationships of the Veterans Advisory Service with regular 
University agencies so that the services which these agencies 
render may be offered expeditiously and fully to veterans, 

(3) Secure a list of educational advisers from departments, schools 
and colleges for office use and for reference. 

(4) Secure from departments, schools and colleges all available 
curricula, terminal courses and other educational training pro. 
grams which are open to veterans and correlate this informa- 
tion for reference. 

(5) Keep informed on all local and national policies affecting 
veterans in their University work. 

(6) Administer the budget of the Office of the Veterans Advisory 
Service. 

(7) Make semi-annual reports to University officials and the 
Planning and Advisory Committee for Veterans on the work 
of the Service, and other reports when requested by proper 
authority. 

(8) Develop a program of work for carrying out in the most 
effective manner the general purpose and functions of the 
Veterans Advisory Service. 

(9) Supervise and assist the Associate Veterans Co-ordinator in 
carrying out his duties. 


. Duties of the Associate Veterans Co-ordinator—Under the im- 


mediate supervision of the Veterans Co-ordinator and the general 

supervision of the Planning and Advisory Committee for Veterans, 

the Associate Veterans Co-ordinator shall be responsible for the 
following duties: 

(1) Interview and maintain personal contact with veterans enter- 
ing and attending the University. 

(2) Make contacts and refer veterans, after interview and when 
necessary, to regular University agencies and educational 
advisers. 

(3) Counsel and advise veterans on routine educational matters 
and make proper referrals in unusual educational matters for 
advice and counsel. 
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(4) Refer to the Co-ordinator all requests and needs for courses 
and special programs submitted by veterans which, in turn, 
will be referred to appropriate University officials or agencies 
for consideration and action. 

(5) Maintain records on all interviews and actions taken so that 
these records may be available to the Co-ordinator and to 
appropriate University officials and agencies. 

(6) Contact present resident veterans and make a survey of their 
problems and needs and prepare a report thereon for the 
Co-ordinator and the Planning and Advisory Committee for 
Veterans. 

(7) Develop routine office procedures for the most effective per- 
formance of the duties heretofore enumerated. 

7. Responsibilities of Other University Officials, Offices, and Agen- 
cies—Other University officials, offices and agencies, including 
teaching departments, schools, and colleges, shall co-operate with 
the Veterans Advisory Service in making effective the performance 
of the functions herein delegated to this Service or to its officials. 
In enumerating specific functions for the Veterans Advisory Serv- 
ice, it is not intended that any existing service or function of any 
official, agency, or subdivision of the University shall be sup- 
planted or restricted thereby. All functions and duties performed 
by the Veterans Advisory Service shall be performed in accordance 
with existing University policy and regulations and in co-operation 
with the regularly established agencies of the University. 


THE PROGRAM BEGINs.—After the basic organization of the service 
was developed and ready to function, a meeting of the college and 
school deans, department chairmen, administrative officials, and others 
similarly interested was called to explain the service and to enlist 
help and co-operation. It is significant that under our procedure the 
Advisory Service is advisory and not executive. We therefore felt it 
was important to re-emphasize this feature so that it would be clear 
to all our faculty and staff. 

Since our service is advisory, it therefore has many opportunities 
for calling to the attention of the veterans those services that are al- 
ready in existence in the University and to suggest to other University 
agencies opportunities for new services that arise from close and 
friendly contact with returning veterans. 

The space for housing the service was carefully selected as to 
location and availability. Psychological care was exercised as to the 
refurbishing so that it would be obvious that a special service for 
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veterans had been created. Simply moving into an existing office space 
would not be adequate. It is interesting to note that the veterans 
immediately sensed this special attention. They appreciated this par- 
ticular interest in their welfare, even to the observance of original 
sketches that were hung on the walls. 

Preceding the opening of the office, the general routine and pro- 
cedure of the office, including forms, records, reports, and referral 
techniques were developed. It was the desire of the service to make its 
routine as simple, as direct, and as practical as possible and to elimi- 
nate any regimentation that was not absolutely essential to the effective 
service of the veteran. Adequate information seemed mandatory and 
forms were drawn toward that end so that a complete file on each 
veteran could be kept and referred to easily. 

Referral forms for use between the department and college advisers 
and the Veterans Advisory Service have proved effective. The im- 
portance of expediting service to the veteran without his being passed 
needlessly from person to person or from office to office cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Under our program, the schools, colleges, and departments con- 
tinue to function as before. The Registrar continues as the admissions 
officer and is using the American Council Guide as an aid in the 
evaluation of military records. The Registrar also recognizes that 
many answers concerning credit must at present be tentative and not 
final and that his office must watch carefully for duplication of previ- 
ous college work and also for duplication of work done under 
military programs. 

The University recognized that some returning service men who 
were qualified to do college work would not be able to meet formal 
entrance requirements. Previously our maturity admission plan, 
called ‘‘Admission by Individual Approval,” had a minimum age 
requirement of twenty-one. Veterans who have been in the service 
for at least six months who cannot meet formal entrance requirements 
but whose educational background and experience indicate likelihood 
of success in college may make application for admission by “Indi- 
vidual Approval” if at least eighteen years of age. This plan does 
not waive entrance requirements, but opens the way for absolving the 
student from them. 

The University does not normally admit students after the semester 
is well under way. Veterans have been encouraged to register as 
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visitors in regular courses if these courses have proceeded to that 

int where the full benefit from the semester’s expenses cannot be 
received. This is a direct method of refreshing veterans in work they 
have already done and can be done at a minimum of cost, particularly 
before they start receiving or using their benefits under the public 
bills. Texas veterans do not have to pay a fee for this opportunity, 
and only a nominal charge is made for non-residents. 

The deans of colleges will plan degree programs and advise with 
veterans concerning academic curricula as they have in the past. They 





‘ have informally agreed that returning service men may have one 


semester for readjustment before application of quality of work rules. 
In this way the deans can handle individual cases on their own merit. 
It is also recognized that there are certain course prerequisites which 
may, in some cases, seem artificial in character. For instance, sopho- 
more or junior standing prerequisites are not rigidly adhered to in 
cases of veterans whose maturity and experience would enable them 
to perform the work adequately without this classification. 

The chairmen of departments will function as before and will have 
as their responsibilities the particular matters of departmental ad- 
ministration they have usually had in the past. 

All the existing functions of the University will continue to be 
used in as normal and practical a way as possible but are to be 
expedited wherever possible to insure an increased awareness of the 
problems of returning veterans. For instance, physical training is a 
non-credit course at the University, but two years of it are required 
of all male students. Such a requirement for veterans might readily 
cause an unfortunate reaction on their part, and therefore the course 
has been made optional for them, However, they are encouraged 
to plan a well-rounded program which would naturally include ade- 
quate physical training in order to maintain reasonable physical fitness. 

The health service likewise will continue to furnish its normal 
program, although it is planning to expand its staff for service to 
veterans, Specialists will be added as needed in order that a well- 
rounded medical program will be available for use when needed. 

The testing and guidance service has already been expanded in 
order to offer help to any returning serviceman or woman who may 
not be sure of his abilities or field of study preference. 

We are finding that many of the veterans who have returned know 
quite well what they want to do and are going right ahead with their 
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programs. Those coming to us now include a number of rehabilitants 
whose service-connected disabilities necessitate their taking lighter 
loads until their conditions improve. It is recognized that it is better 
for them to take the load they can carry naturally than to overload at 
this critical period in their return to civilian life. 

As soon as our program was somewhat under way, an outstanding 
psychiatrist, who was thoroughly familiar with the veteran’s prob- 
lems, was brought from nearby Camp Hood to discuss with the 
faculty and students their opportunities to aid returning veterans, 
Two meetings were held, one for the faculty and staff and the other ' 
for student group leaders, in which we had very frank and candid 
discussions of our several responsibilities. 

We feel there can be a danger of overemphasis of the psychiatrical 
case, because psychiatry is a rather new profession to many of us. Cer- 
tain publications tend to overemphasize this aspect of the returning 
service man. We take the point of view that on their return, veterans 
want to continue as normal people, and it is our pleasure and re- 
sponsibility to help them readjust to a natural way of life just as 
quickly as possible. An emphasis on the normal and natural, it seems 
to us, is good counselling and is probably good psychiatry as well. 

PUBLISHED INFORMATION.—The Planning and Advisory Commit- 
tee soon realized the need for a publication explaining the educational 
opportunities for veterans and for a questionnaire which would give 
the veterans an opportunity to tell us of their plans. Both of these 
documents were carefully prepared and were printed. Some 25,000 
copies of each have been sent to service men and women in this country 
and in every war theater in the world. In addition, another 10,000 
of each have been reprinted recently to take care of the many requests 
for them. 

From the first, we believed this information should be printed on 
a lightweight sheet and should not be in catalogue form. It should be 
light enough to be mailed, preferably in an air mail letter, so that it 
could be sent without delay at embarkation ports and also so that 
we could receive early answers to inquiries about veterans’ problems. 
Our subsequent experience indicates that this point of view was 
sound. 

The questionnaires are already coming back to us and service men 
indicate an appreciation of this opportunity to tell us what they are 
thinking. Suggestions of value to schools and departments may readily 
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come from the summarization of these questionnaires. Even more im- 
rtant, however, is the veteran’s opportunity to discuss his plans with 
a sympathetic listener. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS.—We believe that it is fundamental to 
our service to uphold scholastic and behavior standards. We have 
already encouraged the veterans, through their own organization, to 
feel they have something very special to bring to the University be- 
cause of their maturity and broad experience. We recognize the tre- 
mendous problem of emotional readjustment. We believe it is im- 

rtant that this transitional period be carefully watched and guided 
without making the veterans feel that they are in an institution in 
which this is the major concern. 

We have learned that personal and social problems of veterans must 
be solved as directly as their educational and vocational needs. Hous- 
ing will continue to be one of the more serious of these problems that 
must be met as the situation grows more acute in most areas. Family 
relations, social adjustments in student relations and all other prob- 
lems of returning to civilian patterns of family life are important 
and deserve personal and individual case solutions. We have already 
given special attention to the housing problem, and have requested 
that a large scale housing unit be provided, particularly for married 
veterans. 

All problems and services that have to do with integrating veterans 
with the local educational scene are important in our program of guid- 
ance. The summarized purpose of our veterans guidance program is 
to facilitate the return of veterans to civilian life and to aid them in 
their educational programs so that they can make the full use of all 
opportunities available. 

The use of testing, counselling, psychiatric, and other services we 
feel should be available for all veterans and already the practical 
value of these services has been shown. 

The following is a summary of the problems that will need con- 
stant and serious attention in the administration of our veterans’ guid- 
ance program. Our committees are at work on these and have not 
quite crystallized their programs, but probably will do so soon. 


a. Educational—The need for preparatory, refresher, and terminal 
courses and education, the use of existing facilities as much as pos- 
sible, the maintenance of educational standards while retaining a 
flexible and personalized program. (Recommendations concerning 
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these courses have been made by the Planning and Advisory Com- 
mittee for Veterans and provide for a separate Institute, set up with 
the co-operation of the Division of Extension. These recommenda- 
tions have been submitted to the University administration for ap- 
proval.) 

b. Personal—The need for recreational and personal adjustment to 
maintain a high level of continuing health and efficiency adequate 
for satisfactory performance, and the need for human understanding 
in a normal and natural approach to all problems. 

c. Vocational—The need for intelligent use of previous testing services, 
continued periodic testing to discover abilities and talents, and ade- 
quate counselling and follow-up through graduation or certification to 
satisfactory employment. 

d. Social—The need for a careful and human integration of the veteran 
with all activities of civilian students, a part of which the veteran 
must soon become and into which he should go as rapidly and 
normally as possible. 


Many changes probably will arise from our study and experiences, 
but we feel that our practical situation will be our best teacher in this 
comparatively new educational procedure. 

RESPONSIBILITIES.—There are several areas of responsibility in our 
own veterans’ program. While the details will vary from institution 
to institution, the fundamentals will remain very much the same, and 
from these fundamentals those about to begin programs may receive 
the needed help we could have used when we started. 

First, there is the contract the institution has with the Veterans 
Administration in which the institution agrees to provide adequate 
administrative and educational service. This contract was not made by 
our committee, but by the Comptroller and the President and is a 
significant reminder that we have accepted a serious responsibility to 
furnish an adequate educational service for veterans. Also, the fur- 
nishing of equipment and supplies to veterans becomes a fairly early 
problem in an institution where numbers are as large as we antici- 
pate. Our Veterans Advisory Service has accepted the responsibility 
of working with the Office of the Comptroller in the matter and will 
actually draw the requisitions on local commercial book stores for 
supplies and materials when the veterans present their requests for 
them. 

Since our service has no aspect of compulsion, our plan for ren- 
dering this additional service to veterans enables the service to make a 
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direct and desirable contact with them. Some schools will probably 
stock these books and supplies and will issue them as institutional 
equipment and materials. Our plan may be different enough to be 
helpful to other schools who do not serve as issuing agencies. It is 
a practical way of causing the veterans to come to the service for 
very real aid. 

We are encouraging in our faculty a complete and sympathetic 
interest in the problems of veterans and the finding of ways to re- 
orient them to civilian life. We are also encouraging the faculty to 
seek teaching aids and techniques in old and new courses that will 
give veterans more nearly the kind of realistic education they became 
accustomed to in service. 

We all have the responsibility of recognizing the chronological 
and the mental maturity of the returning service men and women, al- 
though they may look and seem very young. However, the education 
of veterans should not mean that our scholastic standards must be 
lowered in order that courses can be passed. We are earnestly trying 
to find the way to maintain standards and yet retain a sympathetic 
interest through the adjustment period of returning service people. 
Carefully assigned student loads, repeated counselling and follow-up 
on student performance will help. 

There will be a great need for generosity and understanding—but 
not for pity. Many veterans believe they want to go to college, but 
some of them will not like it and will soon drop such a program, thus 
terminating their own plans. When they first enter, some of them, 
particularly rehabilitants, probably should be encouraged to carry 
lighter loads in order that the adjustment period can be successfully 
bridged. Veterans already have told us that they had thought they 
would have no adjustment to make but that they had found from ex- 
perience that they must make a much more serious adjustment than 
they had realized. 

We believe that veterans should not be segregated from regular 
students. We recognize them as the civilians they are, and treat them 
the same as we do the other students regularly enrolled in the Uni- 
versity. They are not separated in classes and should meet the general 
competition required in lecture and laboratory programs. 

Finally, it is also important to remember the significance of giving 
a competent and complete service to the returning service people. This 
is particularly true in State institutions whose legislatures will soon 
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be controlled by these same returning veterans. They may not like the 
way we have handled affairs in their absence and may wish to see 
some improvements made. 

THINGs TO Avomw.—Already the information received from ques- 
tionnaires we have sent out and from veterans we have interviewed 
makes it clear that they prefer as many optional courses as possible. 
They feel they are sufficiently mature to know what they wish to do. 
It is therefore particularly important in the orientation and adjustment 
period that they be allowed as much flexibility as practicable. They will 
soon realize the importance of fundamental and basic courses so neces- 
sary before they can successfully complete more advanced work. Also, 
they will realize that they have had certain ideas about education that 
do not work when put to practical application. For instance, short- 
cuts only lead to more trouble when the work omitted is later re- 
quired for advanced study. 

LOCAL AND NATIONAL IMPLICATIONS.—Texas realizes that there 
are some implications which must not be overlooked as they relate to 
the national problem. For instance, many service men and women 
have been trained in Texas, and while some have voiced disapproval 
of certain inconveniences while stationed in Texas, they later dis- 
cover that they wish to return to the State, possibly for further educa- 
tion. 

We also know that many veterans will wish to select a large in- 
stitution, especially a State University that has fairly extensive re- 
sources in staff, buildings, equipment, and future plans. 

The percentage of men and women in service who have completed 
a grade and high school education is much greater this time than in 
World War I. Also, the insistence in present-day warfare upon edu- 
cated minds has made the significance of education much more obvi- 
ous. The methods of training developed by the services make these 
men and women impatient with regularly established educational 
processes. 

It is safe to assume that veterans are education-conscious, and we 
therefore can look forward to increased enrollments. If an estimated 
million service men and women return for a college education, the 
problem of numbers alone will increase the difficulty of giving excel- 
lent service. It is important, therefore, that plans be laid well in 
advance of the return of veterans or they will be vocally dissatisfied 
that apparently so little thinking has gone into the making of their 
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own programs while they were away serving our country and us to 
the utmost of their capacities under most trying circumstances. 

CONCLUSION.—Our service is intended to work itself out of a job 
as fast as possible. We have a special charge to see to it that veterans 
become productive and happy civilians as quickly as their particular 
conditions will permit. 

We recognize very frankly that the success of our service lies in 
our aiding veterans as individuals to return as soon as possible to 
civilian life. We must do everything we can to orient them in the 
student body. We must not set them apart. Every effort should be 
made to make them feel that they are important but not so important 
that other students will be neglected in their favor. 

In this short time it is impossible to foresee what the future of 
our own Veterans Service may be. It is obvious, however, that the 
problem is very important and that it cannot be solved by believing 
there is no problem. Our service people have not questioned the 
sacrifices they have had to make and it is now up to us to render 
them a service that is as distinctive as that which they have rendered 
our country. Our educational program also can gain much from this 
challenging experience, and we shall make every effort to see that the 
quality and extent of the service we render veterans is as effective as 
we can possibly make it. 











































The Academic Achievement of Honor 
Entrance Scholarship Holders in The 
College of the University of 
Chicago, 1941-42 and 1942-43 
ELIZABETH A. HILTS 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


INCE the early 1900’s an increasing number of America’s youth 
has been availing itself of the opportunities afforded for train- 
ing in institutions of higher learning. At the University of Chicago, 
as at a majority of the American universities and colleges, a college 
education is made possible for many students through the medium of 
scholarships. To be considered worth while any scholarship program 
must render significant educational achievements. It is the policy of 
the University of Chicago to administer its scholarship program for 
the purpose of furthering the educational objectives of the institu- 
tion, granting awards primarily on academic ability and promise of the 
applicants and only secondarily to aid needy students." It is now the 
opinion of many in this country that scholarship awards for higher 
education should be given to those who possess the greatest capa- 
bility of profiting from them. The University of Chicago is among 
the many who hold to this viewpoint. It is only through constant 
evaluation and subjection to critical tests that the scholarship policy, 
including the methods of selecting scholarship students, can be ap- 
praised. In order to do this it must be learned with what degree of suc- 
cess the University selects, for its scholarships, individuals who 
achieve the objectives for which the awards are given. 

The present study is concerned with the honor scholarships that 
were available to entering freshmen in the College of the University 
of Chicago until January, 1944, when the method of selection was 
changed. It is by no means an attempt to study the entire scholarship 
program at the University of Chicago. Honor entrance scholarships 
are defined in this study to include Competitive Examination, One- 





*Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, Some University Student Problems. 
p. 69. The University of Chicago Survey, Vol. X. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. 
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Year Honor, and Two-Year Honor scholarships. At the time of writ- 
ing, the granting of honor entrance scholarships is going through 
an experimental period during which all such awards are to be made 
on the basis of a scholarship examination. It is the writer’s hope that 
the results of the following study will be of value in formulating and 
establishing the most efficient method for selecting honor entrance 
scholars. All data for this investigation are based on the practices fol- 
lowed prior to January, 1944. 

The main objective of this study lies in determining the academic 
achievement of the honor entrance scholarship holders in the College 
of the University of Chicago for the two academic years covering 
1941-1942 and 1942-1943. It is evident that in a number of cases 
the scholarship holder’s academic achievement during his first year 
did not warrant granting him another honor scholarship award dur- 
ing his second year. It is not the purpose of this study to report only 
academic achievement but also to discover what factors were in- 
volved in lack of achievement sufficiently high for eligibility to a Sec- 
ond Year Honor Scholarship. Inasmuch as all honor scholarship 
awards after the first year are made on the basis of academic record, 
honor entrance scholarship holders who earned a grade-point average 
sufficiently high to qualify for one of these awards will be referred 
to throughout as eligible. Those who did not earn the necessary grade- 
point average will be designated as ineligible. It is these ineligible 
people with whom the study is especially concerned. It would be 
highly significant to know what the most important factors are that 
result in lower academic achievement for some honor entrance 
scholars than for others. Insofar as it is possible from the available 
data, some of these factors have been determined and will be re- 
ported. To obtain a truer and more detailed picture of what the 
significant problems are for the honor entrance scholarship holders, 
particularly those who do not do work warranting another honor 
award, data have been obtained from several sources, namely: the 
academic record, the personnel record, and conferences with the stu- 
dent’s adviser, the student himself, and members of the scholarship 
committee. 





PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The purposes of the study are: (1) to describe briefly the bases on 
which the three types of honor entrance scholarships were made until 
January, 1944; (2) to examine the achievement on comprehensive 
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examinations of honor entrance scholars during their first three quar- 
ters of residence, and whether or not achievement varies with the 
type of scholarship held; (3) to discover the prediction of success 
for this group in terms of academic achievement as revealed by various 
single and multiple criteria; (4) to establish an efficient method of 
selection to maximize the academic success among scholarship holders, 
discovering the most effective criteria, not only for purposes of selec- 
tion of honor entrance scholarship holders but also for granting 
subsidization to capable and deserving individuals in higher educa- 
tion, as a part of the post-war reconstruction program; (5) to dis- 
cover significant academic and non-academic factors affecting scholas- 
tic achievement; and (6) to make recommendations regarding honor 
entrance scholarships. 
SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


In considering honor entrance scholarships the study has been made 
of the students who received these awards for the years 1941-1942 
and 1942-1943. Achievement has been measured on the basis of a 
student’s academic record on comprehensive examinations during his 
first three quarters in residence. Of the 211 honor entrance scholar- 
ship holders during these two academic years, academic records were 
available for 182. 

It is hoped that this study will not only describe the honor entrance 
scholarship holders at the University of Chicago, but also that it may 
throw some light on the whole problem of prediction of success and 
the selection of college students. Furthermore, it is hoped that this 
investigation will contribute to an increased understanding of the 
most valid criteria to be considered in making scholarship awards 
and at the present time the question of bases for granting subsidized 
education to the returning service men. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


In order to pursue this study the writer was given access by the 
Chairman of the Scholarship Committee to the reports in which a 
record of all honor awards is kept. Then the academic record of each 
honor scholar on the comprehensive examinations for his first three 
quarters in residence was obtained from the Registrar’s files and 
studies. On the basis of grade-point average the three groups of honor 
entrance scholars were separated into eligible and ineligible classi- 
fications. Here again the writer would like to point out that eligible 
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is defined for the purpose of this study as earning a grade-point aver- 
age sufficiently high to warrant the awarding of a Second Year 
Honor Scholarship. For computing the grade-point average, the 
scholarship committee uses the following grade-point values: A 
equals 3, B equals 2, C equals zero, D equals minus 2, F equals 
minus 3. This is more highly selective than the values used by the 
University for all other general purposes. The qualification for being 
eligible to receive a Second Year Honor Scholarship is a grade-point 
average of 1.5 or above for the Competitive Examination and the 
One-Year Honor Entrance Examination scholars and 0.0 for the 
Two-Year Honor scholars to maintain their scholarship for the second 
year. The standard for Second Year Honor Scholarships is always 
set relatively high, because there are fewer of these awards available 
than Honor Entrance Awards, which, of course, operates as a very 
definite limiting factor. 

Following the examination of the Registrar’s records for these 
people, their test scores on the ACE Psychological, English Place- 
ment, and Reading Comprehension Examinations were secured from 
the records at the Board of Examinations. The writer then examined 
the personnel records in the office of the Dean of Students for all of 
those people still in residence. For those no longer in residence, the 
personnel folders were obtained in the Admissions Office. The ex- 
amination of materials in the personnel folders of these students 
provided information relating to numerous factors that could be 
either an aid or a hindrance to their academic success, such as extra- 
curficular activities, type of residence, work for self-support, study 
habits, personal factors, and others. While these records contained 
certain objective facts, they also necessitated in part a subjective 
evaluation by the writer. In some cases the high school rank of the 
student was secured from the personnel record, but often it had to 
be obtained from the student’s scholarship application, which also 
provided additional information that was pertinent. 

Several members of the Scholarship Committee for the College 
were then interviewed and consulted on matters relating to their 
experience with these honor entrance people. Likewise, conferences 
were held with academic advisers who contributed to the facts concern- 
ing this group of scholarship holders, as a result of their experience 
with them. 

In analyzing the data, the procedure used in this study is to com- 
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pare the records of the eligible scholars with those who were ineligible 
to a second honor award in each of the three honor entrance scholar. 
ship groups. Further analysis of the data includes an examination of 
the percentage of eligible and ineligible scholarship holders who fell 
at the given D-score? on the ACE Psychological Examination, the Eng. 
lish Placement Examination, and the Reading Comprehension Ex. 
amination given by the University. In addition to these measures, en- 
trance criteria and rank in high school class have been used for com- 
parisons of each classification. The respective value of these several 
criteria, treated both separately and in various combinations for pre- 
dicting success has been studied. The study indicates what appears to 
be the most valuable measures for choosing scholarship holders who 
will attain the highest academic achievements, and shows how these 
measures might be incorporated into an effective method for selection 
purposes. 























SOURCES OF DATA 


The chief sources of data for this study are: records and members 
of the Scholarship Committee; records in the Registrar’s office; test 
scores on file at the Board of Examinations; personnel records in the 
Dean of Students and Admissions Offices, which include information 
provided by the student himself on self-analysis blanks, the health 
conference report, reports of conferences with advisers, and remedial 
reading instruction progress reports; the student advisers; and scholar- 
ship applications. 


















DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 


The honor entrance scholarships, as defined in this study, include’ 
three groups: (1) Competitive Examination, (2) One-Year Honor 
Entrance, and (3) Two-Year Honor Entrance. This section will deal 
with a description of the bases of award for these respective groups. 












COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


Available to students entering the College upon the completion 
of two years of high school work, twenty scholarships were formerly 







?D-Scores: The derived scores widely used by the University of Chicago Board 
of Examination have (by definition) a mean of 20 and a standard deviation of 4. 
In general, the D-scale ranges from 0 to 35. A D-score of 20 is “average.” A D-score 
of 15, or less, represents “doubtful” test performance; and a D-score of 10 or less 
is considered to be unsatisfactory. 
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awarded annually to students in the Chicago area on the basis of 
successful performance on a competitive examination. As the examina- 
tion was offered at an increased number of centers, the number of 
awards increased to thirty full scholarships. These awards were made 
upon the basis of rank in the competitive examination plus informa- 
tion obtained through interviews and recommendations. The ex- 
amination included several kinds of exercises in the following: clear 
and critical thinking, familiarity with significant ideas and sources of 
ideas, understanding of words, familiarity with and appreciation of 
effective language usage, and ablity to deal with numbers and quanti- 
tative relations. All awards were made for one year and a full scholar- 
ship amounted to $300. If two people tied for rank and had other 
similar qualifications, it became a practice of the Committee to divide 
the award. 





ONE-YEAR HONOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Entrance scholarships covering full or part tuition (full tuition for 
three quarters amounting to $300), were awarded annually to high 
school graduates for excellence of scholarship in high school. Per- 
sonal qualifications of leadership were also given consideration. How- 
ever, academic record in high school was given the greatest weight 
in selecting the recipients. These scholarships, the number of which 
varied around fifty due to the practice of dividing the full scholarships 
among the marginal cases that had about the same qualifications, were 
awarded for one year only. 


TWO-YEAR HONOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Special Two-Year Honor Entrance Scholarships for thirty men, 
covering full tuition for the period of the two years in the College and 
amounting to $600, or $300 each year, were awarded annually to 
high school graduates for outstanding scholarship, leadership, and 
personality in high school. An anonymous donor interested in good 
students who also possessed leadership qualities, contributed to a 
fund from which these grants were assigned for two year periods. 
The students were selected on the basis of scholarship and leadership, 
as evidenced in their high school careers. Leadership, which was an 
important basis on which these awards were made, was defined for 
the purpose of these grants to mean a major position or recognition in 
two or three high school activities. The Scholarship Committee re- 
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served the right to discontinue the award if the record for the first 
year’s work was unsatisfactory. 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Comparison of the achievement of the three types of honor entrance 
scholarship groups shows that the Competitive Examination scholars 
earned the highest grade-point average on the comprehensive exam- 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF HONOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDERS MAKING EACH 
GRADE-POINT AVERAGE ON COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS THEIR 
FRESHMAN YEAR IN COLLEGE, 1941-42, 1942-43 












































Number in Each Group Making Each Average 
Grade- Competitive One-Year Two-Year Enti 
Point Examination Honor Honor Gr - 
Average* Scholars Scholars Scholars ~_ 
Eligible |Ineligible| Eligible |Ineligible| Eligible |Ineligible| Eligible {Ineligible 

+3.0 p 6 I 9 
+2.5+2.99 12 7 2 21 
+2.0+2.49 8 19 6 33 
+1.5+1.99 I 10 6 17 
+1.0+1.49 10 12 7 7 22 
+0.5+0.99 3 8 5 5 11 
+0.0+0.49 2 13 9 9 15 
—0.5—0.01 I I 2 
—1.00—0. 51 2 9 3 14 
—1.50—1.01 fo) 8 I 9 
—2.00—1.51 I 2 2 5 
—2.50—2.01 I I 2 
—3.00—2.51 ) I I 

Total | 23 20 | 42 53 36 8 101 81 

Mean | 2.45 0.35 | 2.20 | —o0.08 | 1.16 | —1.64] 1.89 | —0.13 

Median | 2.63 1.03 | 2.30 | 0.97 | 1.33 | —1.25 | 2.20 | 0.27 











* Scholarship Committee's Standard of Grade-Point Values: A=3, B=2, C=o, D=—2, 

=—3. 
inations during their first year in residence. The One-Year and Two- 
Year Honor scholars ranked second and third respectively. The Com- 
petitive Examination student not only earned the highest grade-point 
average, but also a larger percentage of them became eligible to a 
second honor award than the One-Year Honor group. (See Tables 
I and II.) These findings are consistent with other studies of scholas- 
tic achievement at the University of Chicago. Moon found in his 
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study that freshmen having Competitive Examination Scholarships 
during the years 1919-1925 were superior in their grade-point average 
to the One-Year Honor scholarship holders.* Later Wight’s study of 
financial assistance at the University agreed with Moon that freshman 
scholars selected by competitive examinations make the highest schol- 
arship records.* The consistency of these findings makes them highly 





TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATION WITH ONE-YEAR HONOR SCHOLARSHIP HOLDERS FOR 

1941-42, 1942-43, SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE WHO BECAME ELIGIBLE TO 
A SECOND YEAR HONOR AWARD 








Competitive Examination One-Year Honor Entrance 
Total Number= 43 Total Number=95 





Eligible Scholarship | Ineligible Scholarship | Eligible Scholarship | Ineligible Scholarship 
Holders Holders Holders Holders 





Number | Percentage Number | Percentage Number | Percentage) Number | Percentage 














3 | 33 | 2 | 47 42 44 3 | $6 





significant to any group interested in the scholarship program in col- 
leges and universities. 

The fact that 81, or 44.5 per cent, of the 182 students who entered 
with honor scholarships made averages below the requirement for 
eligibility to a second honor award appears to be worthy of attention. 
If the Two-Year Honor scholars were eliminated and only the Com- 
petitive Examination and One-Year Honor scholars considered, 73, 
or 52.9 per cent, of the 138 students did not attain a grade-point 
average sufficiently high to be eligible to a Second Year Honor Schol- 
arship. In view of these facts it appears that the selective system of 
honor scholarship applicants could be improved. 


PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS FROM VARIOUS MEASURES 


The results reported in this section pertain to one of the primary 
purposes the writer had in mind in undertaking this study: namely, 
to discover the most efficient criteria to be employed in selecting 


* George R. Moon, “Records of Students Who Enter the University with Fresh- 
man Scholarships”, School Review, XXXVIII (June, 1930), 443-49. 

‘Edward Allen Wight, “Financial Assistance To Students in the University of 
Chicago”, p. 89. Unpublished Doctor's thesis, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1936. 
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honor entrance scholarship students who would constitute the intel- 
lectually superior group in scholastic achievement. Once the relative 
value of these various measures in the prediction of success has been 
thoroughly examined, their use does not have to be limited to the 
selection of honor entrance scholars alone but could be extended to 
all scholarship applicants and even the student population in general. 
The writer also foresees the possibility of their effective use in a 
program of subsidized education for the returning service man, during 
and at the close of the war, in which selection and the determination 
of grants will play an important part. While these data concern one 
local situation, the value of the measures examined for predicting 
success, as established on the University of Chicago group with which 
this study is related, might serve as a basis for setting up a method of 
selection that could be used by other institutions and agencies granting 
financial aid to students in higher education. 

The four measures used for predicting scholastic achievement for 
the honor entrance scholars are: (1) high school rank, (2) English 
Placement Examination, (3) ACE Psychological Examination, and 
(4) Reading Comprehension Examination. First the value of each 
measure in predicting academic achievement will be considered sepa- 
rately, and then the respective values of several different combinations 
of these measures will be examined. As a result of the investigations 
carried on in this study, the validity of the various measures in select- 
ing honor entrance scholars at the University of Chicago can be 
summarized in the following statements: 

1. A consistency of results shows that the point of optimum 
efficiency in selection for maximizing the number of honor entrance 
scholarship holders eligible to a Second-Year Honor Scholarship and 
minimizing the number who become ineligible to receive a second 
year award falls at a D-score of twenty-four, or in other words the 
eighty-fourth percentile rank, on the English Placement, ACE Psycho- 
logical, and Reading Comprehension Examinations for the Competi- 
tive Examination and One-Year Honor scholars combined. The re- 
sults relating to the validity of these three measures in selecting Two- 
Year Honor scholars are consistent with those for the Competitive 
Examination and One-Year Honor scholars when the same standard 
for eligibility is applied to this group. However, by this higher stand- 
ard, a considerably smaller number of the Two-Year Honor scholars 
would become eligible to renewal of their scholarships. 
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2. An examination of the relationship between rank in high school 
class and scholastic achievement shows that high school rank is not 
as valid a factor to be considered in the selection of Competitive 
Examination and One-Year Honor scholars as the other three meas- 
ures, when all four are compared at the eighty-fourth percentile rank. 
This is because such a large number of these honor entrance scholars 
rank in the upper four per cent of their high school class. The data 
show, however, the validity of rank in high school class within the 
upper four per cent in selecting Competitive Examination and One- 
Year Honor scholars. Within this upper four per cent 66.4 per cent 
of these scholars would become eligible to a second year award. This 
is a better than chance prediction which was not true at the eighty- 
fourth percentile rank. However, this is not true for the Two-Year 
Honor scholars, because only a small number of that entire group 
ranked within the upper four per cent. 

3. In comparing the validity, at the eighty-fourth percentile rank, 
of the four factors for prediction of academic achievement for the 
Competitive Examination and One-Year Honor scholars, their dis- 
criminating value from low to high is as follows: (See Figure 1.) 





(1) High school rank. 

(2) English Placement Examination. 

(3) ACE Psychological Examination. 

(4) Reading Comprehension Examination. 


By each of these factors in the order given, a larger number of the 
Competitive Examination and One-Year Honor scholars who were 
ineligible to receive a Second Year Honor Scholarship would have 
been eliminated from selection at the eighty-fourth percentile rank, 
and not only a larger number of Two-Year Honor scholars who were 
ineligible for renewal of their awards but also some who were 
eligible by the lower grade-point average of eligibility required of 
this group would have been eliminated. These facts show that the 
four factors possess the same order of validity for predicting the 
scholastic achievement of all honor entrance scholars. 

4. Consistency is in itself a measure of significance, and the con- 
sistency of the results in showing the validity of each of the four 
measures examined for predicting academic achievement warrants 
that every effort be used to solve the problem of obtaining information 
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about a student’s ability before awarding an honor entrance scholar- 
ship. 

5. Because many persons contend that the most satisfactory means 
for predicting academic achievement is by a combination of several] 
factors, various prediction formulas have been developed for this 
purpose. In the experimental treatment of the data the writer ex. 


Eligible Scholarship Holders 


YY, Ineligible Scholarship Holders 
Vs 


High Engl ish ACE Reading 
School Placement Psychological Comprehension 
Rank Examination Examinat ion Examination 
Number 134 131 130 134 














75.6% 76.1% 


69.5% 





























Fic. 1. Percentage of Competitive Examination and One-Year Honor Scholar- 
ship Holders at the Eighty-fourth Percentile Rank on Each of Four Factors Who 
Would Have Been Eligible or Ineligible to a Second Year Honor Scholarship. 


amined a number of possible combinations from which the five with 
the highest validity were selected. (See Figure 2.) This study shows 
that the combination of scores on the ACE Psychological and English 
Placement Examinations has the greatest validity in predicting the 
scholastic achievement of honor entrance scholars at the University 
of Chicago. This finding is consistent with the results of Manning's 





| | Eligible Scholarship Holders 
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study of factors for predicting college success.’ The present study 
indicates that the combination with the second highest validity for 
predicting scholastic achievement includes scores on the ACE Psycho- 
logical and Reading Comprehension Examinations. Only three 
cent fewer would be correctly selected by this combination of factors 
than by the ACE Psychological and English Placement Examinations, 
Although the actual items may change in these tests due to revisions, 
the type of information to which the scholarship applicant is asked 
to respond remains essentially the same and is the most indicative 
of his scholastic achievement. This and other studies show that a 
combination of two criteria gives the most valid prediction, and there 
is no advantage to be gained by the addition of more factors. Similar 
results were found by Read in a study of predicting scholastic success 
at the Municipal University of Wichita.* The implication for the pur- 
poses of prediction is that a number of factors needs to be thoroughly 
examined to determine the combination that will give the most valid 
prediction for the group concerned. 


STUDENT'S ANALYSIS BLANK 


One of the sources from which data were obtained for this study 
was the Student’s Analysis Blank’ on which all freshman students 
rate themselves in ten areas after six weeks in residence. There are two 
advantages in having these blanks filled out at the end of this time: 
(1) the student has been in residence long enough to be able to check 
the items more accurately on the basis of actual experience as a student 
at the University of Chicago, and (2) there will be fewer attempts at 
rationalization of poor marks, because the student has not yet received 
any grades at the time he fills out the blank. The writer recognizes 
that the way in which a student rates himself in all ten areas may not 
be a perfectly valid statement of conditions as they actually exist in 
every case, but nevertheless it represents how the student himself feels 
about each item, which is highly important, even though it may be a 
rationalization on his part. No study up to this time had been made 


® Frank L. Manning, “How Accurately Can We Predict Success in College?,” 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, XIV, 1 
(October, 1938), 35-38. 

* Cecil B. Read, ‘‘The Prediction of Scholastic Success in a Municipal University”, 
School and Society, LII (August, 1938) 187-88. 

*See Student’s Analysis Blank form. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDENT'S ANALYSIS BLANK 


FACTORS AFFECTING ACADEMIC SUCCESS—In order that advisory 
oficers may be more fully informed concerning the conditions which aid or hinder 
you in your academic work, you are requested to check (1/) the statements in this 
form which describe your situation most accurately. Where you think the statement 
should be modified to fit your situation, add a brief comment. 


Health—Indicate the degree to 
which good health is an advantage 
or poor health is a handicap to you 
in your work. 


Study Conditions—What is the 
character of your study condi- 
tions? 


Campus Activities—Do you par- 
pn in such a large number of 
activities that they tend to inter- 
fere with your work? Or, could 
you devote more time to campus 
affairs if you had an opportunity? 


Use of Time—Do you 80 plan your 
time as to make he best possible 
use of it? 


Outside Work—To what extent 
is outside work for self-support 
affecting your University work? 


Choice of Career—Is the quality 
of your work affected by your de- 
cision or indecision with reference 
to a career? 


Study Habits—Do you have well- 
organized methods of study? 


Worry and Nervousness—Do you 
find yourself handicapped by 
worry concerning your work or 
personal problems? 


Commuting—Does commuting in 
any way interfere with your aca- 
demic work? 


Student Friendships—Do your stu- 
dent friendships influence your 
ic success? 


I enjoy excel- 
lent health. 


I think my 
health is 
above aver- 
age. 


Neither ex- 
ceptionally 
good nor un- 
usually bad. 


CEO E HHH HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EHH EEE HEHEHE EEE EE EE HEHE EH EEE EEE ESS 


Excellent in 
every way. 


Generally free 
from distrac- 
tion. 


Not especially 
good or bad. 


Could be 
better. 


Very distract- 
ing. 


I am not in- 
terested and 
do not par- 
ticipate in 
any activity. 


I am inter- 
ested but do 
not partici- 
pate because 
of lack of op- 
portunity. 


Iam ina few 
activities but 
they do not 
affect the 
time given to 
my regular 
work, 


I engage in 
numerous ac- 
tivities and 
am giving 
considerable 
time to them. 


My activities 
program is 
very heavy. 


PHO HO HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EEE HEHEHE EE OEEEEEEEHE HOES HOSE EEE EEE EE EE EES 


I budget my 
time regu- 
larly. 


definite pro- 
gram but do 
not budget 
my time. 


systematic 
program nor 
do I waste 
much time. 


I am not us- 
ing my time 
to the best 
advantage. 


my time well 
at all. 


I work only 
occasionally. 
No interfer- 
ence with 
University 
work, 


I work regu- 
larly for self- 
support. Am 
able to keep 
up in Univer- 
sity work. 


I am working 
too much to 
be able to do 
my best in the 
University. 


Outside work 
interferes seri- 
ously with my 
University 
work, 


I am inspired 
to do my best 
by my definite 
choice of a 
career. 


Uncertain as 
to my career. 
Am encour- 
aged in my 
work by sev- 
eral possible 
choices. 


I give no 
thought to a 
career in con- 
nection with 
my Univer- 
sity work. 


My indecision 
interferes with 
my University 
work, 


I am so unde- 
cided that I 
cannot keep 
up interest in 
my work, 


Well organ- 
ized and ef- 
fective. 


Generally 
good. Some- 
times at a loss 


as to how to 


proceed. 


I give little 
thought to my 
method of 
study. 


Ido not know 
how to pro- 
ceed to get the 
most out of 
my courses. 


I am failin 
because I do 
not know 
how to study. 


I never worry. 


enough to af- 


fect my Uni- 


versity work. 


I worry some- 
what but as a 
rule my work 
is not serious- 
ly affected. 


My work is 
seriously af- 
fected at 
times by 
worry. 


I am unable 
to do satisfac- 
tory work be- 
cause I am 
constantly 
worried, 


Not enough 
to be noted. 


Occasionally 
but not seri- 
ously. 


My work suf- 
fers seriously. 


SHEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE H ESE O SEES EEE EEE ESE E HEH EE EEE EEE EEEEEEEES 


They are an 
aid. 


Sometimes 
Ipful. 


They inter- 
fere at times. 


Make it diffi- 
cult for me to 
do good work. 
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of the results obtained on the Student’s Analysis Blank, which has 
been in use over a period of years in the College at the University of 
Chicago. The writer's task has been to determine if there are any 
significant differences between the responses of the Honor Entrance 
scholars who became eligible to receive a Second Year Honor Scholar- 
ship or have a Two-Year Honor Scholarship renewed and the re- 
sponses: of those who became ineligible to a second honor award. 
Because of the more highly selected group of students which is en- 
countered in this study, these results can not be taken to apply to the 
entire student body, although it is highly possible they may be indic- 
ative of the general direction, but not the degree, of responses be- 
tween the better and the inferior students. 

In this part of the study all three groups of honor entrance scholar- 








TABLE III 


THE MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, MEAN DIFFERENCES, AND 
CRITICAL RATIOS FOR EACH OF THE TEN AREAS OF THE STUDENT'S 
ANALYSIS BLANK FOR NINETY ELIGIBLE AND SEVENTY INELIGIBLE 

SCHOLARSHIP HOLDERS 























Meant S.E. Standard Deviation a. el " 
Critical evel at 
Area Eligible | Ineligible | Eligible | Ineligible |Me—Mi | Ratiot | ..Which 
Scholarship | Scholarship |Scholarship| Scholarship] +S.E. » amend 
Holders Holders Holders | Holders 
I. Health 1.30+.08 | 1.00+.12 .80 -97 20% .%4 1 9.207 <5.0% 
II. Study Conditions} .79+.10 | .37+.13 -94 1.10 424.16 | 2.56*3 <2.0% 
III. Campus Activities} .14+.09 -20+ .10 -84 82 |—.06+.13 +45 Not 
Significant 
IV. Use of Time 53.11 13% .%4 1.08 1.17 -394.18 | 2.17* <5.0% 
V. Outside Work for 
Self-Support 1.29+ .08 | .794.16 -81 1.36 -g0+.18 | 2.72* <1.0% 
VI. Choice of Career | 1.44.08 | 1.07+.11 -72 -9o 372.13 | 2.8a° <1.0% 
VII. Study Habits 1.29t .08 | .764.13 78 1.06 o§3 «19 | 3.927" | <o.z% 
VIII. Worry and Ner- 
vousness -974.08 | .464.13 78 1.10 -§1%.16 | 3.29°* 0.1% 
IX. Commuting 1.63% .07 | 2.36 «34 -69 -98 -29t.14 | 2.10 <5.0% 
X. Student Friend- 
ships 804.12 | .77+.14 1.14 1.15 .03t .18 -16 Not 
Significant 

















* A significant difference between the means. 

** A very significant difference between the means. 

1 Difference of the means of the eligible and ineligible scholarship holders plus or minus the standard error. 

2 All critical ratios were computed from values carried out to at least three significant figures. 

8 The critical ratio for study conditions lacks only .o2 point of being significant at the 1.0 per cent level. 
ship holders are considered together. Only the blanks were used on 
which ratings were available for all ten of the areas. After this process 
of elimination had taken place, there were ninety eligible and seventy 
ineligible scholarship holders whose Student’s Analysis Blanks were 
used in this part of the study. 

The difference between the number of eligible and ineligible schol- 
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ars checking each of the five statements in any area could readily be 
seen. The writer had to find out if these differences were large enough 
to be statistically significant, and to do this critical ratios were cal- 
culated.® 

The results which were obtained are reported in Table III, which 
presents the means, standard deviations, mean differences, and critical 
ratios for each of the ten areas of the Student’s Analysis Blank for 
ninety eligible and seventy ineligible scholarship holders. The writer 
was most interested in finding out for which of these ten areas the 
critical ratios were significant and the level at which they were signi- 
ficant. Ordinarily a difference which meets the 5.0 per cent and not 
the 1.0 per cent level is significant, while results that reach the 1.0 
per cent level are accepted as very significant.® 

On the basis of the statistical treatment of the data, certain con- 
clusions are warranted concerning the Student’s Analysis Blank. As 
an inspection of Table III shows, three of the differences are signi- 
ficant, five of the differences are very significant, and two are not 
significant. The three significant differences are health, commuting, 
and use of time. For health the mean of the ineligible scholars shows 
that this group thinks their health is above average, while the mean 
for the eligible scholars falls between above average and excellent 
health. For commuting the ineligible scholars checked a longer time 
spent in commuting more frequently than did the eligible ones. In the 
use of time the means of the eligible and ineligible scholars indicate 
that the former tend more toward following a definite program, while 
the ineligible scholars say they have no systematic program. 

The very significant differences at the 1.0 per cent level are study 
conditions, outside work, and choice of a career. The critical ratio 
for outside work, although it is still significant at the 1.0 per cent 
level, is higher than the one found for study conditions, while choice 
of a career shows a still higher critical ratio. 

Largest among the critical ratios are those found for the two areas of 
study habits and worry and nervousness. The latter is significant at 
the 0.1 per cent level, and the former is significant at less than the 
0.1 per cent level. These results show that study habits are the most 





“The statistical procedure used was recommended to the writer by Karl J. 
Holzinger, Professor of Education at the University of Chicago, as the best way to 
deal with the Student's Analysis Blank. 

*Irving H. Anderson and Walter J. Dearborn, “Reading Ability as Related to 
College Achievement”, Journal of Psychology, XI (February, 1941), p. 391. 
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distinguishing of the ten areas on the Student’s Analysis Blank. The 
mean for the eligible scholarship holders indicates that they consider 
their study habits well-organized and effective, while the ineligible 
ones feel that they give little thought to the method of study used and 
are more often at a loss as to how to proceed. This fact was further 
emphasized in going over the records of conferences with advisers, 
who reported that a number of these ineligible scholars did not 
know how to proceed in studying for various courses. Some of 
the ineligible scholars stated that the study habits they used in high 
school were ineffective for their college work, and that they were at a 
loss as to how to reorganize their study habits which had previously 
brought good results. A definite consistency can be noted in the way 
in which the eligible and ineligible scholars rated themselves on study 
conditions, use of time, and study habits, all three of which areas have 
a direct bearing on studying. It is significant to compare the results of 
this study with a study by Wrenn and Bell of 15,038 freshmen and 
transfers in thirteen colleges in which was brought out the over- 
whelming importance of problems related to study habits and need 
for increased emphasis in the student personnel program on training 
in study skills and reading.*° 

The two areas on the Student’s Analysis Blank which were found 
to show no significant difference between the eligible and ineligible 
scholars are campus activities and student friendships. The writer 
would recommend that this study be carried further to include all 
freshmen for a period of several years, and, in an effort to improve 
the effectiveness of this Analysis Blank for detecting student difficul- 
ties that are related to academic achievement, no areas should be in- 
cluded in the revised form that do not yield a significant difference be- 
tween the ratings of the better and inferior students. 


PERSONNEL RECORD 


Another form filled out by each freshman student, known as the 
Personnel Record, includes a report of the number of hours spent per 
week in various ways and the type of residence in which the student 
lives. Although this time report may represent only an estimate on the 
part of the student, nevertheless it is an approximation and shows the 
general direction of the amount of time spent. The purpose of investi- 


Wrenn, Gilbert, and Reginald Bell, Student Personnel Problems, New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942, p. 51. 
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gating the time report is to examine the relationship between the 
amount of time spent in various ways and the academic achievement 
of honor entrance scholars. Complete time reports were available for 
100 eligible and 78 ineligible scholars. 

An examination of the findings reveals the following facts: 


1. The eligible scholars spend more time studying per week than do the 
ineligible ones, There is a positive relationship between scholastic 
records and amount of time spent in study up to a certain point, 
which is between 35-45 hours per week for the honor scholars at the 
University of Chicago. May,}4 Jones and Ruch,!? Crawford," 
and Williamson’* have reported results obtained when the number 
of hours spent at study by university students is considered in rela- 
tion to estimates of scholarship, The results of these studies and 
experience in counseling show that a minimum of 18-20 hours and 
a maximum of 30-35 hours of study per week should permit the 
student to attain the grades his academic aptitude makes possible. 
Within these limits improvement in study skills and reading habits 
are important factors to recognize in any attempt to improve scholar- 
ship. However, piling up the number of hours of study will not com- 
pensate for low academic ability. The data indicate that among the 
eligible honor entrance scholars at the University of Chicago, 29 
per cent study the minimum number of hours, 20 or less as stated by 
Williamson, while 42 per cent of the ineligible scholars study only 
this minimum number of hours per week. 

2. The eligible scholars carry a slightly heavier class and laboratory load 
than the ineligible scholars. The heaviest load is carried by the 
Competitive Examination scholars. 

3. Of all seven areas included in the time study, work for self-support 
shows the largest difference between the eligible and ineligible 
scholars. A large number of honor entrance scholars found it neces- 
sary to engage in part-time work for self-support. This fact is also 
evident from the Student’s Analysis Blank. There is a question as 
to the extent to which capable but needy students are able to support 


™ May, Mark A. “Predicting Academic Success,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XIV (October, 1923), 429-440. 

% Jones, L. and G. M. Ruch, “Achievement As Affected By The Amount of Time 
Spent In Study,” Nature and Nurture, pp. 131-34. Twenty-seventh Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, Bloomington, iilinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1928. 

* Crawford, A. B., Incentives To Study. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1929. 

“ Williamson, E. G., “The Relationship of Number of Hours of Study to Schol- 
arship,” Journal of Educational Psychology XXVI (December, 1935), 682-85. 
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themselves and still attain the maximum benefits from the University 
program. The consistency of the medians for the eligible and the 
ineligible scholars in all three groups further emphasizes the effect 
of outside work on academic achievement. The range shows a consid- 
erably larger variation than the medians for the eligible and ineligible 
scholars, and particularly for the ineligible ones. A work load under 
fifteen hours per week appears to have no effect on the academic 
achievement of the honor entrance scholars, but a load of fifteen or 
more hours seems to affect the grade-point average of these students 
adversely. The data show that among the eligible scholarship holders 
only 14 per cent of the Competitive Examination and One-Year 
Honor scholars worked 15 or more hours per week, while 50 per cent 
of both the ineligible Competitive Examination and Two-Year Honor 
and 33 per cent of the One-Year Honor scholars were carrying a load 
of 15 or more hours per week. Moon found in his study of freshman 
scholarship holders that finances played a greater part in the with- 
drawal of scholarship holders than of others. Furthermore, the amount 
and duration of the grants were directly related to withdrawal. 

4, There appears to be no definite association between extra-curricular 
activities and achievement except for the Two-Year Honor scholars. t 
This finding agrees with Miller’s study of scholarship holders in t 
Pennsylvania colleges.*® 

5. The time spent in activities outside of the University by the eligible | 
scholars indicates they participate in such activities to a slightly lesser 
degree than the ineligible scholars. 

6. The eligible scholars in all three groups spend less time than the 
ineligible ones in social activities. 

7. It is interesting to note that the Competitive Examination scholars, 
as a group, carry the heaviest class and laboratory schedule, do the 
largest amount of outside work for self-support, participate more in 
outside activities, spend more time commuting, and study less than 
the other two scholarship groups. Yet in spite of this somewhat fuller 
schedule, a larger percentage of these scholars were eligible to Second- 
Year Honor Scholarships. There is a possibility that reductions in 
time spent on social activities were made by these scholars to balance 
the increase in outside work. 

8. Several thorough studies have been made which indicate that the 
type of housing of students correlates with academic achievement 
in the University. The data in this study are consistent with studies 








Miller, Sarah D. Leeds, “A Study of the Achievement of Scholarship Holders 
in the Class of 1932 in Pennsylvania Colleges.” Unpublished Doctor's thesis, De 
partment of Education, Temple University, 1935, p. 33. 
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by Walker'® and. others, The residence hall has the highest correla- 
tion with academic achievement of the honor entrance scholarship 
holders, and the rooming house shows the lowest correlation. Living 
at home is second in its relationship to achievement as measured by 
comprehensive examinations. Fifty-two per cent of the eligible honor 
entrance scholarship holders lived in residence halls as compared with 
32 per cent of the ineligible scholars. Only 10 per cent of the eligible 
scholars lived in rooming houses, while 21 per cent of the ineligible 
group resided in the rooming house environment. 


SUMMARY 


An examination of the honor entrance scholarship program in the 
College at the University of Chicago, prior to January, 1944, brings 
to light certain significant facts. The most important findings are 
summarized below with the hope that they will be of some use in re- 
vising the honor entrance scholarship program, which is now going 
through a transitional stage, at the University. Also, it is the hope of 
the writer that these findings may be helpful to those concerned with 
the scholarship program in other institutions, with subsidized educa- 
tion, and all those interested in the prediction of academic success. 

1. The policy of the University of Chicago in administering its 
honor entrance scholarship program is to grant awards primarily on 
academic ability and promise of the applicants and only secondarily 
to aid needy students. 

2. The scholars are classified throughout this study according to the 
bases on which the three groups of honor entrance scholarships were 
granted. The results show the relative merits of these bases for grant- 
ing awards and at least give some indication as to whether such money 
is well spent. Comparison of the scholastic achievement, as measured 
by the comprehensive examinations, of the three groups, shows that 
the Competitive Examination scholars were superior in their grade- 
point average to the One-Year Honor scholarship holders, and that 
both of these groups made a grade-point average higher than the 
Two-Year Honor scholars. The Competitive Examination scholars 
show the highest percentage achieving the educational purposes of 
the institution and the method of competitive examination appears 


. Walker, Ernest T., ‘The Relation of the Housing of Students to Success in a 
University”. Unpublished Doctor's thesis, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1935. 
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the most effective of the three bases used for the selection of honor 
entrance scholars. 

3. The Two-Year Honor scholarships were conferred on a basis 
which emphasizes high school leadership, and often these awards 
went to students inferior in ability to the Competitive Examination 
and One-Year Honor scholars. 

4, Forty-five per cent of the 182 honor entrance scholarship holders 
in 1941-42, 1942-43 did not earn a grade-point average sufficiently 
high to be eligible to a second honor award. This faet appears to be 
worthy of attention in selecting the honor scholars and accomplishing 
the objectives of the scholarship program. When the Two-Year Honor 
scholars are eliminated, the percentage who were ineligible increases 
to sixty-three. 

5. In considering the validity of each of the four factors of pre- 
diction separately at the eighty-fourth percentile rank, they were 
found to possess the following value ranging from low to high in 
predicting academic achievement: 


(1) Rank in high school class. 

(2) English Placement Examination. 

(3) ACE Psychological Examination. 

(4) Reading Comprehension Examination. 


6. It is possible to predict more accurately from rank in high school 
class the scholastic achievement in the freshman year for the honor 
entrance scholars whose percentile rank in class falls within the upper 
four per cent. Within these limits rank in class offers a means of mak- 
ing prediction more accurately than by chance, which was not true at 
the eighty-fourth percentile rank. 

7. In a search for the combinations of factors that would provide 
the most accurate prediction of achievement for honor entrance 
scholars, the five best combinations were selected and are reported in 
terms of increasing value for prediction purposes: 


(1) ACE Psychological Examination and rank in high school class. 

(2) ACE Psychological, English Placement, and Reading Comprehen- 
sion Examinations and rank in high school class. 

(3) ACE Psychological, English Placement, and Reading Comprehen- 
sion Examinations. 

(4) ACE Psychological and Reading Comprehension Examinations. 

(5) ACE Psychological and English Placement Examinations. 
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g. Comparison of the ratings of the eligible scholars with those 
of the ineligible scholars on the Student’s Analysis Blank shows that 
it is an effective instrument for detecting difficulties of honor entrance 
scholarship holders in eight of the ten areas. In order of their sig- 
nificance from low to high these eight areas are: commuting, health, 
use of time, study conditions, outside work, choice of career, worry 
and nervousness, and study habits. 

9, An investigation of the relationship between the amount of time 
spent in various ways and scholarship records indicates that a student 
working for self-support 15 or more hours per week endangers his 
scholastic achievement and hence his possibilities for eligibility to a 
second honor award. Fifty-three per cent of those who received honor 
entrance scholarships found it necessary to work part-time in order 
to finance their University training. 

10. There is a positive relationship between the amount of time 
spent in studying up to a certain point, which is between 35 and 45 
hours for the honor entrance scholars, and scholastic achievement. 
Only 29 per cent of the eligible scholars study 20 or fewer hours per 
week, as compared with 42 per cent of the ineligible scholarship 
holders. 

11. This study indicates a correlation between the living environ- 
ment of the honor entrance scholars and their university scholastic 
records. The type of living environment conducive to the highest 
achievement is the residence hall. 

12. There has been an increasing tendency to divide honor entrance 
scholarship awards into smaller amounts than announced in order 
to accommodate a larger number of applicants with desirable qualifica- 
tions. This means that some scholarships have been given which 
amounted to less than tuition charges for three quarters and for 
periods less than a year. 





RECOMMENDATIONS IN REGARD TO THE HONOR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


The investigations carried on in this study suggest several impor- 
tant things relating to the honor entrance scholarship program at the 
University of Chicago. The most important of these suggestions are 
summarized in this final section of the study. 

1. Because of the varied levels of achievement of the three honor 
entrance scholarship groups on the bases on which these awards were 
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administered prior to January, 1944, all honor entrance scholarships 
should be granted by one method. This should result in greater 
fulfillment of the objectives of the scholarship program. This recom- 
mendation assumes, of course, that the purpose for all honor entrance 
scholarships would be the same. 

2. In determining this method, much can be learned from a study 
of the Competitive Examination scholars. All studies at the Universi 
indicate that the competitive examination is the best method for the 
selection of scholarship holders who attain the highest scholastic 
achievements. In January, 1944, the competitive examination method 
of selection was put into effect to apply to all honor entrance appli- 
cants and is now being given a thorough trial. 

3. The probability of improvement in the selection of honor en- 
trance scholars warrants every effort to solve the problem of obtaining 
the kind of information that will give the best prediction of scholastic 
achievement before awarding the scholarships. 

4. The evidence indicates that a D-score of twenty-four, comparable 
to the eighty-fourth percentile rank, or above, is the level of perform- 
ance on several examinations by which the largest number of honor 
entrance scholarship applicants would have been correctly selected in 
terms of academic achievement. Whatever examinations are decided 
on should be administered prior to Freshman Week and before 
awards are made. 

5. Increasing the number of factors beyond two does not seem to 
add to the validity in predicting the scholastic success of these scholars, 

6. Honor entrance scholarships should not be divided into amounts 
of less than full tuition and for less than three quarters. Because over 
half of those who receive honor entrance scholarships have to engage 
in outside employment in order to finance their university training, it 
would appear desirable to increase the scholarship budget, or, if that 
were financially impossible, the alternative would be to decrease the 
number of awards and increase the size of those given. This recom- 
mendation is made in view of the fact that only fourteen per cent of 
the eligible Competitive Examination and One-Year Honor scholars 
worked fifteen or more hours per week, while fifty per cent of these 
two groups who were ineligible were carrying a load of fifteen or 
more hours. This work appears to have contributed to their lower 
achievement. The writer recognizes that it may be more democratic 
to give a larger number of awards, but when it becomes imperative 
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that such a large percentage of the scholarship holders must work 
for self-support, the major objectives of the scholarship program 
fail to be fully achieved. The answer lies in the purpose finally 
adopted as most feasible by the University, whether it is better to 
facilitate the maximum achievement of a smaller number of students, 
or extend educational advantages to a larger number, many of whom 
do not attain their maximum achievement because they are forced to 
do outside work to finance their University training. On the basis of 
this investigation the writer would recommend that no honor entrance 
scholarship holder be permitted to work for self-support over fifteen 
hours per week. In cases of greater financial need, it would seem 
more advisable to arrange a loan for a student than have him work 
beyond the point where his academic record began to be affected. 
Loans should be provided in all cases where feasible. Increased time 
for study and educational activities might well mean the difference 
between eligibility and ineligibility to a second honor award. In many 
cases such an award might make it possible for the student to give up 
his outside work and devote his time to activities that were more 
educationally advantageous to him. 

7. If all awards were made on the same bases, eligibility to a 
Second Year Honor Scholarship should require the same grade-point 
average of all. This, of course would do away with the Two-Year 
Honor scholarships as such. 

8. Although the honor entrance scholarships attract a group of 
freshmen who are superior students, this investigation shows that 
the honor entrance scholarship program can be improved through 
more careful selection. 

9. It should be part of the honor entrance scholarship program to 
aim at all times to develop within the individual scholar a growing 
sensitivity to social obligation and responsibility and to further the 
objectives of the institution. 











Selected Activities Characteristic of the Active 
and Nonactie Student in Physical 
Education 
HERBERT BUNKER 


wo universally recognized reactions of learners to educational 

experiences are: a response toward the activity or situation in- 
volved, and a response away from the activity or situation presented, 
These responses, which represent the opposite extremes of a partici- 
pation scale in a learning situation, are quite obvious in physical 
education. The very nature of the activities themselves, and the overt 
manner of the rehearsals by which learning occurs, insure the identi- 
fication of the positive or negative response of the student in physical 
education. 

All gradations are observable in the eagerness with which different 
individuals participate in the learning of physical education activities, 
Great differences also exist in the extent to which individuals use the 
acquired skills in play and recreation, and in the degree to which 
they avail themselves of opportunities to take part in such activities, 
Manifestation of these responses, in a random sampling of the high 
school or coliege population, would undoubtedly present a continuum. 

The study? from which this article is taken was based upon the 
conception that two groups of individuals, one from either extreme of 
this participation scale, might present developmental histories which 
could be interpreted, in some particulars, as formative factors in the 
difference of response with respect to sports and physical activity. 

Certain experiences of one hundred male college students were 
analyzed to determine whether there were, through childhood and 
youth, typical experiences which characterized on the one hand the 
boy who responded “toward” sports and physical activity, and those 
which characterized on the other hand the boy who responded “away 
from”’ these activities. 

Fifty of the subjects were selected to represent the type of boy who 
responded “toward” sports and physical activity; while fifty subjects 





*Bunker, Herbert, The Active and Nonactive Student in Physical Education 
(Columbia, Mo., Unpublished doctor's dissertation, Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1943). 
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were selected to represent the type of boy who responded ‘‘away 
from” sports and physical activity. The former were called actives 
and the latter nonactives. All subjects came from the regular required 
classes in physical education for men at the University of Missouri. 

The health histories and physical examination records of the 
actives and nonactives afforded little or no basis for distinction 
between members of the two groups. This conclusion was sub- 
stantiated by the judgment of the examining doctor based upon the 

hysical examinations and conferences with the students. Members 
of both groups were judged alike “well developed and well nour- 
ished”’. 

The present article draws upon the materials touching certain 
selected experiential areas of the actives and nonactives, The areas of 
activity considered are: (1) childhood play, (2) high school physical 
education, (3) athletic participation, and (4) physical recreation in 
high school and college. 





CHILDHOOD PLAY 


Play is a natural activity for children, and every normal child 
engages in varied forms of play. The play experience of the grade 
school boy is acquired largely within the environmental segments 
represented in the home, the school, and the neighborhood play 
roup. 

. The physical and social environment must both be scanned in 
considering the particular play pattern. The relative importance 
of home, school, or neighborhood, in the growing boy’s life, will 
vary, and will depend upon the nature of the opportunities and 
stimulations present in each area. 

The physical resources are a conditioning factor and include time 
and energy for play as well as equipment and facilities. The human 
element, however, is normally the dominant factor in the develop- 
mental play experience of a child. In some instances, the parent or 
teacher may assume important roles in directing or modifying the 
play life of a child. Normally, however, it is the child’s playmates or 
the gang that actually dominate the process. 

Very little difference was reported by members of the active and 
nonactive groups in the availability and adequacy of play facilities 
and equipment. Extensive facilities and an abundance of play equip- 
ment may encourage play to some extent, but these are no guarantee 
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that a child or youth possessing them will use them to advantage. The 
real motivations to play apparently spring from other sources than 
these material accessories. 

The actives and nonactives listed, by seasons, games which were 
played by them out-of-school during the years of their sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades in school. The games, together with the number of 
students from each group that played them, are listed in Table I. 


TABLE | 


SEASONAL PLAY ACTIVITIES OF ALL SUBJECTS THROUGH THE 
UPPER GRADES 

















No. Actives Per No. Nonactives Per 
Activity Playing Cent Playing Cent 
Fall Season: 
Sandlot football 31 62 27 54 
Baseball 12 24 12 24 
Running games 10 20 II 22 
Basketball 14 28 5 10 
Softball 6 12 12 24 
Soccer 5 10 2 4 
Winter Season: 
Basketball 29 58 15 30 
Coasting, snow games 19 38 17 34 
Ice hockey, skating 14 28 15 30 
Sandlot football 5 10 6 12 
Volleyball 3 6 5 _ 10 
Spring Season: 
Baseball 21 42 19 38 
Softball = . 30 13 26 
Track, running games 13 26 5 10 
Sandlot football 3 6 6 12 
Tennis 3 6 6 12 
Summer Season: 
Swimming 27 54 22 44 
Baseball 24 48 17 34 
Softball 16 32 17 34 
Tennis 8 16 12 24 





Only activities named by at least ten per cent of either group are 
shown, 

It will be remembered that participation only was considered. No 
attempt was made to determine the amount of participation in the 
named activities by the subjects in the two groups. 

The most popular fall activity with both actives and nonactives 
was sandlot or touch-football. Sixty-two per cent of the actives and 
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fifty-four per cent of the nonactives list this form of play for their 
upper grade years. 

The out-of-school game most popular during winter was basket- 
ball. In this activity, the number of actives who participated, twenty- 
nine, is almost double the number of fifteen nonactives who pattici- 
pated. 

It is interesting to note that approximately two-thirds of the 
members of both groups named the winter sports of skating, ice- 
hockey, coasting, and snow games. 

Baseball was the most popular of spring sports, with forty-two 
per cent of the actives and thirty-eight per cent of the nonactives 
showing participation. Softball, also, was named by thirty per cent of 
the actives and twenty-six per cent of the nonactives. 

Through the summer, the most popular activity was swimming. 
This sport was named by fifty-four per cent of the actives and forty- 
four per cent of the nonactives. Baseball and softball were also well 
favored summer sports, with tennis coming in for some attention. 

The play activities named by subjects in both the active and non- 
active groups coincide with those named by boys in other studies made 
of the interests and participation of boys in such play activities. 

Clevett, surveying activities voluntarily participated in by boys ten 
to seventeen years of age, reports: ‘‘From 61 to 65 per cent of all 
preferences and participation of the three physical maturity groups 
can be accounted for in four activities—basketball, hard baseball, 
swimming, and football.’ 

The study made by Clevett covered the activity programs of twenty- 
three Young Men’s Christian Associations in seven states of the Cen- 
tral Region. The boys, raging in age from ten to seventeen years, 
liked best the following activities: “basketball, hard baseball, swim- 
ming, football, volleyball, tennis, soft baseball, running races, skat- 
ing, and soccer.’ 

Table I shows a consistent difference in the reported participation 
in team games by actives and nonactives in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. More actives than nonactives played basketball, foot- 
ball, and baseball. Some few more actives also report track and run- 


*Clevett, Melvin A., “The Interests and Participation of Boys in Voluntary 
Physical Education Activities’, Research Quarterly of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, V (October, 1934), p. 40. 

*Ibid., p. 40. 
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ning in the spring. In play activities, other than the highly organized 
team games named, participation by actives and nonactives was al- 
most identical. 

The team sports of basketball, football, and baseball all require a 
relatively high level of skill on the part of the player. The difference 
in participation in team games probably indicates the existence of 
some actual difference in the skill of the two subject groups in these 
sports as grade school students. 

Participation in the highly organized team games, which charac- 
terize the play of boys through the upper grades and high school, 
requires a degree of skill which approximates the skill level of the 
group. Unless a boy can perform, reasonably well, the activity in 
progress, he either refuses to court embarrassment and does not try 
to play, or he may be excluded by the group, whose members are 
more proficient in the skills involved. 

The place where the major part of a child’s play occurs is of 
major importance. This is mainly true because of the limitations on 
possible playmates which is imposed by certain conditions of locale, 

The actives and nonactives reported whether most of their daily 
play as children, six to twelve years of age, was characteristically at 
school, at home, or with neighborhood groups. This information is 
tabulated in Table II. 

Table II shows that fifty subjects out of the one hundred total 
in both groups characteristically played with neighborhood groups. 
Of these fifty subjects, thirty-two were from the active group. The 











TABLE II 

CHARACTERISTIC LOCALE FOR PLAY OF ALL SUBJECTS AS CHILDREN 

Most of Daily Play No. of Per No. of Per 

Characteristically Actives Cent Nonact. Cent 

At school 15 30 16 32 
At home I 2 7 14 
With neighborhood groups 32 64 18 36 
Reading preferred to active play 2 4 9 18 





fact that some twenty-eight per cent more actives than nonactives 
reported play with neighborhood groups as their typical play indi- 
cates a strong possibility of some significant difference in the activity 
habits of the members of the two groups as children. It was most 
unlikely that inequality of opportunity existed to this degree for 
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members of the two groups. The more probable explanation is that 
more individuals, classed as actives at the college level, were finding 
reater satisfaction in active play with their fellows, even as children. 

Casual acquaintance with a number of children often brings an 
observer to the conclusion that every child does not choose to play 
with other children when free to select his own activity. This fact 
was indicated in the responses of eleven students out of the one hun- 
dred who reported a preference for reading rather than for active 
play. Only two of this number were actives while nine were nonac- 
tives. These nine students, representing eighteen per cent of the 
total number of the group of college nonactives, demonstrated as 
children a characteristic response away from overt play activities. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of a child’s 
playmates upon his activities. If he is accepted as belonging to a 
school or neighborhood play group, a child may be expected to par- 
ticipate at every opportunity in the activities of the group. 

A skilled performer can establish himself satisfactorily with new 
play groups. He is welcomed upon proving his ability, which he 
does with full confidence based upon past success. 

A poor performer, however, is at a loss both with new associates 
and with untried activities. The usual reaction of a child, under 
these circumstances, is nonactivity, or simply declining to participate 
in such manner as to impair his status with his fellows. 

The vital importance of growing up with a neighborhood play 
group becomes apparent. Play with the same group of boys, day 
after day and year after year, assures not only a community of play 
interests, but makes for a reasonably normal distribution of skill 
throughout the group. Possession of skill in play is often the only 
acceptable credential for admission of the strange boy into an estab- 
lished play group. 

It is quite likely that failure to learn the basic rudiments of game 
skills in early childhood will make a boy a misfit in play throughout 
subsequent years when others are serving creditable apprenticeships 
to the sports. Once a link in the developmental chain of skills is lost, 
it requires unusual circumstances or particular attention to repair 
the loss. 

If it be desirable to assure all boys considerable experience in games 
and sports,,the basis of active participation must be laid in the 
elementary grades. Certainly, fundamental motor skills must be 
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established, and favorable attitudes toward play must be developed 
in a child long before high school years, or the odds greatly favor 
non-participation in sports throughout his subsequent life, including 
the high school and college years. 


HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The high school requirement in physical education varied greatly 
for the subjects within both groups. Some tabulations of the number 


TABLE III 


THE HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AS REPORTED BY ALL SUBJECTS 











No. of Actives No. of Nonact. 
Reporting Req. Reporting Reg, 





Number of years required: 


Four years physical educ. , 22 28 
Three years physical educ. 2 2 
Two years physical educ. 2 12 
No requirement II 6 
Substitution of R. O. T. C. 3 2 
No. of hours per week required: 
Five hours per week I 6 
Four hours per week 4 I 
Three hours per week 7 15 
Two hours per week 14 20 
Substitution of athletics for requirement in physical educ. 10 fe) 





of years and number of hours per week of physical education reported 
by the active and nonactive subjects are shown in Table III. 

Twenty-two actives and twenty-eight nonactives reported a four 
year requirement in high school physical education. Eleven of the 
actives and six of the nonactives reported no requirement in physical 
education in their high schools. A three year requirement was te- 
ported by two actives and two nonactives; while a two year require- 
ment was reported by two actives and twelve nonactives. 

Three of the active subjects and two nonactives reported the sub- 
stitution of R.O.T.C. training for the physical education requirte- 
ment in high school. 

There was also considerable variation in the number of hours per 
week of physical education reported by the subjects of both groups. 
The subjects came from several different states, so varied practices 
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with regard to physical education might have been expected. For 
that matter, considerable difference frequently exists between high 
schools in the same state as to both the nature of the requirement 
and the degree to which the purported requirement is actually met. 

Both actives and nonactives reported the almost universal practice 
of substitution of interscholastic athletic participation for the high 
school requirement in physical education through the various sport 
seasons. The actual experience received by the students in high school 

hysical education depended, then, upon the amount of inter- 

scholastic athletic participation by them, and the extent to which such 
participation was interspersed with the activities of the regular re- 
quired program of physical education. 

Specific conclusions as to the relative importance of the training 
received by both actives and nonactives in high school physical educa- 
tion could not be drawn. It was possible, however, to conclude that 
the actives did not receive more training in physical education than 
the nonactives under high school requirements. 

Table III also makes the very interesting disclosure that twelve 
students only, out of the one hundred students in both groups, at- 
tended high schools which required as much as four or five hours of 
physical education per week. Seven actives and fifteen nonactives 
reported a requirement of only three hours weekly; while fourteen 
actives and twenty nonactives reported but a two hour weekly require- 
ment in physical education. 

The actual amount of training in the required program of physical 
education for most of the students fell far short of that usually recog- 
nized as desirable. The consensus of the profession on this point 
agrees with Nash’s statement that: “The ideal length of physical 
education periods in high schools would be five sixty-minute periods 
per week.’’* Approximately three-fourths of the students of both 
active and nonactive groups received only about one-half of this 
amount of physical education as high school students. 

The attainment of the stated objectives of physical education under 
such time limitations is extremely difficult, if not impossible. Per- 
haps it is as well that most high schools maintain programs of inter- 
school sports. The boys who are active in interscholastic athletics, 





*Nash, Jay B., The Administration of Physical Education, New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1938, p. 278. 
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though they represent but a small proportion of the entire student 
body, at least obtain sufficient training through the sport season to 
have some real physical and psychological significance. 





ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Selection of the students for the study was made upon the basis 
of their response ‘‘toward” or “away from’’ vigorous and enthusiastic 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS IN WHICH ALL 
SUBJECTS PARTICIPATED 











No. of Per No. of Per 
Actives Cent Nonactives Cent 
Interscholastics: 
No sport 9 18 26 52 
One sport 13 26 13 26 
Two sports 13 26 8 16 
Three sports II 22 3 6 
Four sports 4 8 oO r) 
Intramurals: 
No sport 26 52 26 52 
One sport 9 18 II 22 
Two sports 6 12 6 12 
Three sports 7 14 4 8 
Four sports 2 4 3 6 





participation in the activities of the required physical education classes 
at the University of Missouri. 

Attention was naturally directed toward the physical activity his- 
tories of both actives and nonactives in high school sports. Participa- 
tion in interscholastic and intramural athletics is almost entirely volun- 
tary, hence should be a logical gauge of the true interest of the stu- 
dents in particular sports and in physical activities in general. 

Table IV shows the number of sports, both interscholastic and 
intramural, in which actives and nonactives participated as high school 
students. Only nine members of the active group failed to participate 
in at least one interscholastic sport. 

The tendency to engage in sports throughout the year is plainly 
shown by many actives. Thirteen actives participated in but one inter- 
scholastic sport, thirteen participated in two sports, and eleven par- 
ticipated in three sports. Four actives competed in a total of four 
interscholastic sports during a single school year. 
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Participation in intramural sports by the same active students fol- 
lowed somewhat the same general pattern as shown in interscholastics. 
Twenty-six actives, one more than half the total number of the group, 
reported no participation whatsoever in high school intramurals. This 
number appears unduly large, and is accounted for in some degree, 
by the fact that ten actives reported continuous participation through- 
out the year in one interscholastic sport after another. These ten cases 
show the possibility of the complete absorption of a student’s athletic 
energies and interests by interschool competition. 

Except for one item, Table IV shows the high school sports par- 
ticipation to be much the same for both actives and nonactives. This 
notable exception is in the great difference in the number of students 
from the two groups who report participation in interscholastic sports. 
Only nine actives did not take part in interscholastic athletics while 
the remaining forty-one did participate. Twenty-six of the nonactives 
did not take part in interscholastic athletics while the other twenty- 
four did participate. 

The difference between the groups in participation in interscholastic 
athletics is a striking difference. Eighty-four per cent of the actives 
participated as compared with forty-eight per cent of the nonactives. 
The size of this difference indicates significant differences in the ath- 
letic interests and skills of the members of the two groups. 

Information about the college activity program of the students 
was obtained to see whether any tendency toward sports participation 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF COLLEGE SPORTS IN WHICH ALL 
SUBJECTS PARTICIPATED 











Number of Per Number of Per 
Actives Cent Nonactives Cent 
Intercollegiate Sports: 
No sport 36 72 48 96 
One sport 11 22 2 4 
Two sports a 6 fe) fC) 
Three sports ) re) fC) fe) 
Intramural Sports: 
No sport 24 48 35 70 
One sport 10 20 2 4 
Two sports 9 18 5 10 
Three sports 5 10 5 10 
Four or more sports 2 4 3 6 
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in high school carried over into college. The number of varsity and 
intramural sports in which members of both active and nonactive 
groups participated as college students is shown in Table V. Par. 
ticipation with the regular freshman athletic squads is listed with 
intercollegiate participation as the standards of selection of the 
squads were very much alike. 

Two only of the fifty nonactives were participants in the intercol- 
legiate sports program. One was a member of the varsity polo squad, 
and the other a member of the freshman track squad. 

Fourteen actives were participants in intercollegiate athletics. Three 
of these individuals engaged in two varsity sports, while the other 
eleven were active in but one sport each. Participation was rather 
evenly divided between football, basketball, track, and baseball. Thus, 
twenty-four per cent more of the actives than of the nonactives par- 
ticipated in intercollegiate athletics. 

Reference to Table IV shows that forty-one actives and but twenty- 
four nonactives participated in interscholastic athletics. It would 
appear that whatever factors affected interschool athletic participation 
in high school, so that thirty-four per cent more actives than nonactives 
participated, were still operative during the college careers of the stu- 
dents. Apparently, also, the effect of the operation of these factors, 
unidentified in the study, was greatly enhanced under pressure of the 
keen selection present in intercollegiate athletics. 

College intramural athletic participation is also shown in Table 
VI for both actives and nonactives, One factor that appeared related 
to college intramural participation on the Missouri campus was that 
of affiliation with social fraternities. Casual observation indicated that 
considerable pressure for competing with organization teams was 
occasionally exerted. The fraternity status of actives and nonactives 
was accordingly noted, and membership or non-membership in a 
college social fraternity is also shown in Table VI. 

The ratio of fraternity men to non-fraternity men was almost the 
same for both groups, being twenty-two of the fifty actives as com- 
pared with twenty-one of the fifty nonactives. The number of fra- 
ternity members who participated in college intramurals from the 
respective groups was: actives fifteen, nonactives thirteen. The ratio 
of participants in intramurals for non-fraternity members was eleven 
actives to two nonactives. 








so 
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Membership or non-membership in a social fraternity appeared to 
matter little in the field of varsity participation. Of the fourteen actives 
who participated in intercollegiate athletics, eight were non-fraternity 
men, and six were fraternity members. 

Fraternity membership appeared to favor participation in intra- 
murals, Participation in intramurals in college was approximately the 


TABLE VI 


FRATERNITY STATUS OF PARTICIPANTS IN COLLEGE 
ATHLETIC PROGRAM 











No. of Per No. of Per 
Actives Cent Nonact. Cent 
Member of Social Fraternity 22 44 21 42 
Non-member of Social Frat. 28 56 29 58 
Frat. member in intercollegiate athletics 6 27 2 9 
Non-member of fraternity in intercol- 
legiate athletics 8 29 fe) fr) 
Frat. member in intramural athletics 15 68 13 62 
Non-member of fraternity in intercol- 
legiate athletics II 39 2 7 





same for fraternity members of both the active and nonactive groups. 
For the non-fraternity men, however, the percentage of participation 
in intramurals was: for the actives thirty-nine per cent, for the non- 
actives seven per cent. 


PHYSICAL RECREATION IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Both actives and nonactives reported the recreational activities 
engaged in during a typical high school vacation. These activities are 
shown in Table VII. Only activities named by at least three members 
of either group are shown. It was natural that some students in both 
groups would name several activities, while others would report but 
one or two. 

Swimming was the favorite summer recreation for both actives and 
nonactives, with fifty-six per cent of each group naming this sport. 
Some other summer recreations, named by the students at high school 
level, named in the descending order of popular participation were: 
baseball, tennis, softball and golf. Hunting, fishing, boating, dancing, 
and bowling were also listed by a few individuals. Three actives and 
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five nonactives reported zero participation in recreational activities 
through the typical high school vacation. 

Table VII shows that forty-eight per cent of the actives played 
baseball, as compared with but twenty-eight per cent of the non- 
actives. Participation in softball was reported by eighteen per cent 
of the actives and fourteen per cent of the nonactives. 

Only twenty-two per cent of the actives played tennis as compared 
with thirty-eight per cent of the nonactives. Only four of the actives 


TABLE VII 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES DURING HIGH SCHOOL SUMMER 
VACATIONS, REPORTED BY ALL SUBJECTS 











No. of Actives Per No. of Nonact. Per 

Participating Cent Participating Cent 
Swimming 28 56 28 56 
Baseball 24 48 14 28 
Tennis II 22 19 38 
Softball 9 18 7 14 
Golf 4 8 II 22 
Hunting 6 12 I 2 
Fishing 4 8 I 2 
Boating I 2 3 6 
Dancing 4 8 fe) ) 
Bowling 3 6 I 2 
No Recreation 3 6 5 10 





played golf as high school students, while eleven nonactives, or 
twenty-two per cent of this group, engaged in this sport. 

The most noticeable differences in the reported summer recreational 
activities of the two groups, as high school students, were the greater 
participation by the actives in the team sport of baseball, and the lesser 
participation of the actives in the individual sports of tennis and golf. 

Except for the appearance of golf, the most popular recreational 
activities reported by the students as high school pupils, were precisely 
those activities listed as summer activities by them while in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. (See Table I.) The implication here 
appears to be the desirability of introducing boys to sport skills at a 
relatively early age, if recreational use of the sports is to be hoped for 
later. 

The recreational activities reported by actives and nonactives for 
the college vacation, or summer period immediately preceding the 
study, appear in Table VIII. Two-thirds of the total number of stu- 
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dents had at this time completed one year in college, while the other 
third had just graduated from high school. 

Again swimming was the outstanding recreational favorite sport, 
with approximately half of the actives and nonactives participating. 
Participation in tennis was fairly well equalized between the groups, 
with twenty-six per cent of the actives and thirty per cent of the non- 
actives reporting this recreational sport. The actives still engaged in 
baseball to a greater extent than did the nonactives, as thirty-four 
per cent of the actives reported this sport, as compared with eighteen 
per cent of the nonactives. But six per cent of the actives reported 


TABLE VIII 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES DURING COLLEGE SUMMER VACATION, 
REPORTED BY ALL SUBJECTS 











No. of Actives Per No. of Nonact. Per 
Participating Cent Participating Cent 

Swimming 25 50 24 48 
Tennis 13 26 15 30 
Baseball 17 34 9 18 
Softball 9 18 10 20 
Golf 6 7 14 
Handball 4 8 3 6 
Fishing 4 8 3 6 
Hunting 3 6 2 4 
Roller skating 4 8 I 2 
Bowling 3 6 I 2 
No recreation 3 6 7 14 





participation in golf, as compared with fourteen per cent of the non- 
actives, Participation in golf, at the college level, was still less for the 
actives as compared with the nonactives even as it had been in high 
school. 

Handball was reported as a recreational activity by four actives 
and three nonactives. In all probability, most of the students who re- 
ported this activity became acquainted with it in the college physical 
education program. 

For the most part, the recreational activities shown in Table VIII 
are much the same as those engaged in by the students in high school 
and in the upper grades. There appears the generally recognized 
tendency for boys, reaching the college age, to discontinue, somewhat, 
participation in team sports such as baseball, and engage more and 
more in individual sports such as tennis and golf. 
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SUMMARY 
Play as Children 


An individual’s play patterns may be said to have originated from 
his experience with particular activities, and to have been modified by 
the nature of his social and physical environment. 

The relative abundance of play equipment and facilities appears to 
be unimportant in the extent to which children play. The real motiva- 
tions to play apparently spring from other sources than these material 
accessories. 

Play activities, out-of-school, most popular through the upper 
grades (6, 7, and 8) were: football, basketball, baseball, and swim- 
ming. The activities named coincide with those given in other studies 
of the interests and participation of boys. 

Participation in the team games by the actives was consistently 
greater through the upper grades than for the nonactives. This differ- 
ence in participation in the highly organized team sports is probably 
related to differences in the skill levels of the two groups in these 
activities. 


Locale of Play 


Approximately one-third of both the actives and nonactives experi- 
enced most of their daily play as children “‘at school.” 

Sixty-four per cent of the actives and thirty-six per cent of the 
nonactives reported the greater part of daily play as children was 
with neighborhood groups. 

The difference in the characteristic daily play with neighborhood 
groups of the actives and nonactives appeared highly significant. The 
progressive development of skill in team activities seems related toa 
boy’s play with neighborhood or school groups. 

The fact that two actives and nine nonactives did not participate 
in active forms of play as children, but preferred to read, indicated 
the early development, in some children, of a response away from 
active play. 


High School Physical Education 


The high school requirement in physical education varied greatly 
for different students within both groups. Eleven actives and six non- 
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actives reported no requirement in this subject, while twenty-two ac- 
tives and twenty-eight nonactives reported a four year requirement 
in high school physical education. 

All but fifteen of the other students reported various requirements 
between these two extremes. The fourteen exceptions were ten actives 
who substituted year ‘round interscholastic participation for the 

hysical education requirement, and three actives and two nonactives 
who substituted R.O.T.C. training for the requirement. 

Three-fourths of the members of both groups received only about 
one-half as much physical education per week as is recommended for 
senior high school. 

The reports of students of both active and nonactive groups showed 
that the actives received somewhat less training in high school physi- 
cal education activities than did the nonactives. 





Athletics: High School and College 


Participation in high school intramural sports was quite similar 
for the actives and nonactives. Approximately half the students of 
both groups participated in these activities. More than half of the 
members of both groups who did participate in high school intra- 
murals competed in two or more sports. 

A marked difference was noted in the participation of actives and 
nonactives in interscholastic athletics; eighty-two per cent of the ac- 
tives as compared with forty-eight per cent of the nonactives partici- 
pated. This difference in participation was interpreted as an indica- 
tion of the existence of significant differences between the two groups 
in interests and abilities in athletics. 

Participation in intercollegiate athletics was reported by only four- 
teen of the fifty actives, and two of the fifty nonactives. While the 
number of students who participated in college athletics was greatly 
reduced from the number that competed in high school, the greater 
participation by the actives is more clearly demonstrated. 

Participation in college intramural sports was reported by twenty- 
six of the fifty actives, and by fifteen of the fifty nonactives. Affiliation 
with a social fraternity appeared to favor participation in intramurals, 
particularly with the nonactives. Only two nonactives who were not 
fraternity members participated in intramurals, whereas thirteen who 
were fraternity members competed in these activities. 
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Physical Recreation 


The summer recreations for the actives and nonactives as high 
school and college students showed the former participating to a 
greater extent in baseball and softball, while the latter engaged to a 
greater extent in the individual sports of golf and tennis. 

The favorite summer sport with students of both groups was swim- 
ming, both in high school and college. 

The recreational activities, for the most part, reported by the ac- 
tives and nonactives during their high school and college vacations 
were surprisingly similar to those reported by them as out-of-school 
games played in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

The implication of the foregoing fact is the advisability of early 
introduction of boys to sport skills, if recreational use of the sports 
is to be hoped for later. 

It appears likely that failure to learn the basic rudiments of game 
skills in early childhood will make a boy a misfit in play throughout 
subsequent years when others are serving creditable apprenticeships 
in sports. Once a link in the developmental chain of skills is lost, it 
requires unusual circumstances or particular attention to repair the 
loss. 

If it be desirable to assure all boys considerable experience in 
games and sports, the basis of active participation must be laid in the 
elementary grades. Certainly, fundamental motor skills must be estab- 
lished, and favorable attitudes toward play must be developed in a 
child long before the high school years, or the odds greatly favor 
non-participation in sports throughout his subsequent life, including 
the high school and college years. 
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Computational Weaknesses of 
College Freshmen 
W. S. GUILER 


ARLY in the first semester of the 1944-45 college year, 860 Miami 
E University freshmen were given a group of tests, including one 
in arithmetic. The latter test was included in the battery for entering 
freshmen in order to obtain a measure of student status in computa- 
tion. It goes without saying that competency in computation is a pre- 
requisite to successful achievement, especially in school courses and 
in life activities that have quantitative aspects. For measuring com- 
putational status Sections E, F, G, and H of the Progressive Mathe- 
matics Test (Advanced Form B)* was used. After the tests had been 
used to determine.the level of computational ability of individual stu- 
dents, the test papers were analyzed to discover computational short- 
comings. The results of the analysis are reported in this article. 


NATURE OF THE TEST ITEMS 


In order to follow the presentation and interpretation of the analyti- 
cal findings, the reader will need to keep in mind the specific nature 
of the computational abilities measured by the test. The nature of 
these abilities may be inferred readily from the test items which are 
presented below. It should be pointed out in passing that the arrange- 
ment and spacing of the test items, as they appear in the test booklet, 
had to be changed somewhat in order to conserve space in the report. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TEST ITEMS 


Inspection of the content of the test reveals the fact that a variable 
number of test items is used to measure the various computational 
abilities. In Section E, which is designed to measure specific addition 
abilities, five items (1-4, 6)? are used to measure ability to add whole 
numbers. In two of these items no carrying is involved; in the other 
three items carrying is involved. One item (5) is used to measure 
ability to add denominate numbers. Seven items (7-13) have to do 





* Published by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 
* Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbers of the test items. 
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with addition of fractions and mixed numbers. One of the seven items 
contains fractions with like denominators, and five contain fractions 
with unlike denominators. Two of the seven items contain two frac. 
tions; one contains a whole number and a mixed number; one contains 
SECTION E—Test Items Involving Addition Abilities 
(1) (@) &) (4) (5) 


5 (6) 
396 47 9365 $84.33 3.da. ghr. 45 min. $40.00+$.30+$6+$1.30= 
+570 +28 1473 8.72 -+1 da. 16 hr. 25 min. 











2842 25.99 
+3105 + 6.01 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
3 i 26 3 21} 74 829 64+4.5= 
+} +4 +34 +5% +3% +45 21% 
—_— — — — — — +463 
(15) 148-+12.15= (16) .o7-+.243-+.3149= (17) §3.2-+7.29+ .0621+5= 
(18) 10% of 50-+20% of 4o= = (19) 2x-++-3x-+-4x= (20) 3(2x*—x)-+-x?+ 5x= 


SECTION F—Test Items Involving Subtraction Abilities 

















(21) (22) (23) (24) (25) (26) 

675 72 9605 $18.45 $300.00 syd. 1 ft. 7in. 
— 403 —19 — 4847 —3.65 — 16.75 — 3 yd. 2 ft. gin. 
(27) (28) (29) (30) (31) (32) (33) (34) 

3 3 ri i 88 8 56 42.50—6}= 
—4 —$ —4t —} —4 —2} —234 
(35) 853—24.23= (36) 36.370—14.27= (37) 67.58—5.3394= 
(38) of 40—} of 12= (39) §x—x—3x= (40) 6x?—(x*+-2x)—5x= 


a fraction and a mixed number; two contain two mixed numbers; 
and one contains three mixed numbers. Four items (14-17) are 
concerned with addition of decimals. Two of the four items contain 
a mixed number and a decimal; one contains three decimals; and 
one contains three decimals and a whole number. One item (18) 
measures ability to add percentages. Two items (19-20) measure 
ability to add abstract numbers. 

Section F is designed to measure specific subtraction abilities. Five 
of the items (21-25) in this section are used to measure ability to 
subtract whole numbers. In one of the five items borrowing is not 
involved; in the other four items borrowing is involved. One item 
(26) is used to measure ability to subtract denominate numbers. 
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Seven items (27-33) have to do with subtraction of fractions and 
mixed numbers. Three of the seven items contain fractions with like 
denominators, and three contain fractions with unlike denominators. 
Four of the seven items involve subtraction of a fraction from a frac- 
tion; one involves subtraction of a whole number from a mixed num- 


SECTION G—Test Items Involving Multiplication Abilities 











(41) (42) (43) (44) (45) (46) (47) 
532 406 481 976 2034 3 yd. 2 ft. 2 in. 4Xh= 
x6 x7 X27 X40 X508 x8 
(49) (50) (51) (52) 
ie sXt= ixt= 8X43= 4Xt= 
(53) (54) (55) (56) (57) 

64X33= 532 32.95 683.7 46.27 

; X12 X34 X4 X .046 
(58) 5X 30% of 20= (59) 3xX4x= (60) (x—y) (x—y*)= 


SECTION H—Test Items Involving Division Abilities 








(61) (62) (63) (64) (65) 
6)60 4)424 33)13464 200)8000 63)5674 
A: wen ast ste ie 
(71) (72) (73) (64) 
stig 6i+3t= 80-++24= 51274 
(75) (76) (77) (78) 
.03)9 2)7.12 .02).712 4 of 27+32 of 18= 
#3 4x°— 4x*y-+xy—y? 
(79) = (80) 
x x-y 


ber; one involves subtraction of a mixed number from a whole num- 
ber; and one involves subtraction of a mixed number from a mixed 
number. Four items (34-37) are concerned with subtraction of deci- 
mals. One of the four items involves subtraction of a mixed number 
from a decimal; one involves subtraction of a decimal from a mixed 
number; and two involve subtraction of a decimal from a decimal. 
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One item (38) measures ability to subtract fractional parts of whole 
numbers. Two items (39-40) measure ability to subtract abstrag 
numbers. 

Section G is designed to measure specific multiplication abilities, 
Five of the items (41-45) in this section are used to measure ability 
to multiply whole numbers. Two of the five items have one-place 
multipliers; two have two-place multipliers; and one has a three-place 
multiplier. In two of the items zeros appear in the multiplier, and in 
two of the items zeros appear in the multiplicand. One item (46) is 
used to measure ability to multiply denominate numbers. Eight items 
(47-54) deal wth multiplication of fractions and mixed numbers, 
Three of the eight items measure ability to multiply a fraction by a 
fraction. The other five items involve the following multiplication 
abilities: a whole number by a fraction; a whole number by a mixed 
number; a mixed number by a fraction; a mixed number by a mixed 
number; and a mixed number by a whole number. Three items (55- 
57) have to do with multiplication of decimals. One of these items 
involves multiplication of a decimal by a mixed number; one, a deci- 
mal by a whole number; and one, a decimal by a decimal. One item 
(58) measures ability to multiply in which percentage is involved. 
Two items (59-60) measure ability to multiply abstract numbers. 

Section H is designed to measure specific division abilities. Five of 
the items (61-65) in this section deal with division of whole numbers. 
In two of the five items the divisor is a one-place number; in two 
items it is a two-place number; and in one item it is a three-place 
number. All of the five items involve a zero in the quotient, and one 
of the items involves a remainder in the quotient. Nine items (66-74) 
deal with division of fractions and mixed numbers. Two of the nine 
items measure ability to divide a fraction by a fraction, and two 
measure ability to divide a whole number by a fraction. The other five 
items involve the following division abilities: a fraction by a whole 
number; a mixed number by a fraction; a mixed number by a mixed 
number; a whole number by a mixed number; and a mixed number by 
a whole number. Three items (75-77) deal with division of decimals. 
One of the three items involves division of a whole number by a 
decimal; one, a decimal by a whole number; and one, a decimal by a 
decimal. One item (78) measures ability to divide fractional parts of 
whole numbers. Two items (79-80) measure ability to divide abstract 
numbers. 
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RESULTS 


The results of the analytical study of computational weaknesses 
are presented in the series of tables which follow. Tables I-IV, in- 
































TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN MISSING ITEMS IN SECTION E 
OF THE TEST 
Individual Schools 

Number All 
of College School of School School Four 
Test of Business of of Schools 
Item Liberal Arts | Administration] Education | Fine Arts (860)* 

(434) (156) (209) (61) 

I ack 133 1.4 1.6 1.7 
2 203 1.9 E46 0.0 1.9 
3 6.7 "7.1 9.6 6.6 7.4 
4 4.6. 5.8 4:3 4-9 4.8 
5 45.6 47-4 53.6 42.6 47-7 
6 9.0 6.4 6.2 8.2 7.8 
7 2.8 2.6 2.9 9.8 <5 
8 8.3 8.3 11.0 9.8 9.1 
9 1.8 2.6 3.8 1.6 2.4 
10 5.3 7.1 7.7 9.8 6.5 
11 6.0 5.8 5.7 4-9 5.8 
12 9-7 7.7 11.5 11.5 9.9 
13 13.1 17.3 14.3 a1.3 15.0 
14 7.8 13.5 12.9 9.8 10.2 
15 36.2 30.8 37-3 39-3 35-7 
16 17.5 17.3 16.3 29.5 18.0 
17 15.5 13.5 13.9 23.0 13.3 
18 17.1 19.2 18.7 29.5 18.7 
19 24.4 28.2 30.6 27.9 26.9 
20 47.5 52.6 55.0 52.5 50.6 

Mean | 14.0 | 14.8 | 16.0 17.2 | 14.8 





* Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of college freshmen who took the test. 


clusive, show the percentage of freshmen in the different colleges and 
in the university as a whole who missed the individual test items. Table 
I records the percentage of the students who missed the items in which 
addition abilities are involved; Tables II, III, and IV record similar 
data for the items in which subtraction, multiplication, and division 
abilities, respectively, are involved. Reference to the top horizontal 
row in Table I will serve to show how the first four tables should be 
read. Thus, item 1 was missed by 2.1 per cent of the freshmen in the 
College of Liberal Arts; by 1.3 per cent of those in the School of 
Business Administration; by 1.4 per cent of those in the School of 
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Education; by 1.6 per cent of those in the School of Fine Arts; and 
by 1.7 per cent of the freshmen in all four schools. 

Analysis of Tables I-IV reveals a number of important facts. Proba- 
bly the most striking fact is the revelation that a significant proportion 
of the college freshmen included in the study failed to demonstrate 
competency in many of the computational skills, which are implied in 


























TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN MISSING ITEMS IN SECTION RF 
OF THE TEST 
Individual Schools 
Number All 
of College School of School School Four 
Test of Business of of Schools 
Item Liberal Arts |Administration | Education | Fine Arts (860) 
(434) (156) (209) (61) 

21 3.9 7-1 3-3 4-9 4-4 
22 4-4 3.2 2.9 4-9 3.8 
23 2.§ T.3 3.8 3.2 2.7 
24 6.5 7.9 3.8 16.3 6.7 
25 13.8 13.2 16.3 22.9 14.8 
26 29.7 33.1 41.6 39.3 33.7 
27 pee 4.9 6.7 3.2 4:3 
28 1.8 T6 2.9 ¥:6 2.1 
29 5.5 6.4 10.0 5 7.2 
30 7.8 9.6 15.3 16.4 10.6 
31 3.0 1.9 a8 3.2 2.9 
32 20.7 28.8 23.0 a0 0 23.8 
33 9.2 9 a 15.8 19.7 12.0 
34 11.5 9.6 7.9 8.2 10.0 
35 19.1 26.9 24.9 26.2 22.4 
36 be 14.1 14.8 L301 12.7 
37 12.7 11.5 14.4 14.8 13.0 
38 13.1 17.9 16.7 18.0 15.2 
39 15.2 19.2 24.4 14.8 18.1 
40 58.3 60.3 66.5 67.2 61.3 
Mean 12.7 | 14.3 | 15.9 17.0 | 14.1 











the test items and which presumably had been mastered in the ele- 
mentary school. The first eighteen items in each of the four tables 
imply specific skills in computational arithmetic. Of these seventy-two 
items twenty-three were missed by one fifth or more of the fresh- 
men; fifteen were missed by one fourth or more; eight were missed by 
one third or more; and two items were missed by one half or more 
of the freshmen. Even more striking is the situation with respect to 
the shortcomings of ‘college freshmen in elementary algebra. The per- 
centage of the students who were deficient in the algebraic skills 
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measured by the test is indicated in connection with the last two items 
in each of the four tables. 

A second fact revealed by analysis of Tables I-IV is that the pro- 
portion of the college freshmen who evinced lack of mastery of the 
computational skills implied in the test items was much greater for 
some skills than for others. When the performance of all the fresh- 
men on all the items is considered, it is found that less than five per 




















TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN MISSING ITEMS IN SECTION G 
OF THE TEST 
Individual Schools 
Number All 
of College School of School School Four 
Test of Business of of Schools 
Item Liberal Arts |Administration | Education Fine Arts (860) 
(434) (156) (299) (61) 
41 1.6 oe: 0.0 354 1.6 
42 5 2.3 2.9 1.6 1.6 
43 ee 3.3 3.8 1.6 3:3 
44 9-9 9.0 10.5 14.8 10.2 
45 3.9 4.5 3.8 3-3 4.0 
46 58.1 59.6 67.5 60.7 60.8 
47 7.6 TESS 16.3 8.2 10.5 
48 20.0 26.9 23.0 21.8 22.8 
49 15.9 16.0 15.8 26.2 16.6 
50 22.6 19.2 26.3 32.8 23.6 
51 5.5 11.5 11.0 E53 8.5 
52 33-4 39-7 35-9 39-3 35.6 
53 35.0 37.2 39.2 44.3 37-1 
54 10.4 14.1 20.1 21.3 14.2 
55 21.0 20.5 29.2 37.7 24.1 
56 15.0 18.6 19.1 24.6 17.3 
57 32.0 28.8 30.6 47-5 32.2 
58 a0eF 28.8 29.2 52.4 31.7 
59 45.8 47-4 46.4 54.1 46.9 
60 60.6 62.2 70.3 70.5 64.0 
Mean | 5 | 23.3 25.0 29.4 23.3 

















cent of the students missed sixteen of the items; on the other hand, 
more than fifty per cent of the students missed seven of them. The 
percentage of the freshmen missing individual items ranged from 
two-tenths on item 61 to seventy-one on item 80. Another fact is that 
there was marked variance among some ofthe schools of the univer- 
sity in the matter of mastery of individual items. The percentage figures 
for items 62 and 67 are cases in point. In the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the percentage of freshmen who missed item 67 was 
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more than double that for freshmen in the School of Fine Arts; op 
the other hand, the reverse is true in the case of item 62. A fourth 
fact is that there is marked variation in the relative difficulty of test 
items involving the same phase of computational learning. This fag 
is illustrated well in the case of items 14 and 15, each of which deals 
with the addition of a fraction and a decimal. The percentage of 
students missing item 15 was more than three times that of students 




















TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN MISSING ITEMS IN SECTION H 
OF THE TEST 
Individual Schools 
Number All 
of College © School of School School Four 
Test of Business of of Schools 
Item Liberal Arts |Administration | Education | Fine Arts (860) 
(434) (156) (209) (61) 
61 0.2 0.0 0.5 0.0 0.2 
62 4.1 5.8 5.7 23,0 5.5 
63 5.8 8.3 6.7 6.6 6.5 
64 4.6 9.6 2.5 8.2 5.5 
65 29.5 28.8 36.4 44.3 32.1 
66 20.5 21.8 22.1 29.5 21.7 
67 14.5 24.4 14.4 9.8 15.9 
68 61.5 57.1 52.6 "8.7 59.8 
69 25.8 30.1 27.2 39.3 27.9 
70 13.6 16.0 18.2 23.0 ES. * 
71 25.1 23.7 25.8 24.6 25.0 
72 25.3 32.2 26.3 27.9 27.0 
73 19.1 19.9 aI.1 24.6 20.1 
74 17.7 17.9 16.7 19.7 17.7 
"5 29.3 30.8 28.7 36.1 29.9 
"6 12.3 eh 8.6 14.8 11.4 
77 26.0 28.8 22.5 31.1 26.0 
"8 20.0 27.6 23.9 34.4 23.4 
"19 51.2 61.5 51.7 62.3 54.0 
66.4 80.8 72.2 "5.4 41.0 
Mean 23.6 26.8 | 24.2 30.2 24.8 

















missing item 14 (35.7 as compared with 10.2). Still another fact 
revealed by the data in Tables I-IV is that the proportion of students 
who gave evidence of competency in the computational skills inherent 
in the test items was much greater in some schools within the univet- 
sity than in others. On the basis of proportion of freshmen achieving 
mastery of test items, the schools ranked in the following order: Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, School of Business Administration, School of 
Education, School of Fine Arts. 
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Data bearing on the shortcomings of the college freshmen in vari- 
ous aspects of computation are presented in Tables V to XIII, inclu- 
sive. In these tables, results are expressed in terms of error quotients, 
which are ‘‘determined by using the frequencies of error for an indi- 
vidual or a group as the numerator of a fraction in which the denom- 





TABLE V 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR COMBINATIONS OF TEST ITEMS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE SPECIFIC PHASES OF COMPUTATION THAT 
ARE INVOLVED 

















Error Quotients 
Phase Number of 
of Test Items| College | School of | School School 
Computation | Involving of Business of of All Four 
Involved the Phase | Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fire Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 
Whole numbers 20 .060 .064 .063 .085 -063 
Fractions and mixed 
numbers 31 152 172 176 209 166 
Decimals 14 . 188 -197 .201 254 -197 
Denominate num- 
bers 3 +445 - 464 -542 475 474 
Percentage 2 -241 +240 239 -410 +252 
Fractional parts of 
whole numbers 2 166 228 203 262 -193 
Abstract numbers 8 462 515 522 531 -491 
All Phases .180 198 203 235 +193 























inator shall represent chances for error.’’* The error quotient technique 
is used in reporting the findings on phases of computation because it 
considers the number of mistakes in relation to the number of oppor- 
tunities to make mistakes; accordingly, it is a much more valid 
measure of the prevalence of error than is a mere count of errors. 
Reference to the top right-hand figure in Table V will serve to show 
how the error quotients were computed, Thus, 860 college freshmen 
worked the items involving whole numbers. Since there were twenty 
of these items, there were 17,200 chances (860 20) for the fresh- 
men to miss these items. The total number of items missed in this 
phase of the test was 1,088; hence, the error quotient was .063 
(1,088 ~ 17,200). 

Error quotient data for combinations of test items classified accord- 


* Martin J. Stormzand and M, V. O'Shea, How Much English Grammar? Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924, p. 14. 
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ing to the specific phases of computation that are involved are pre- 
sented in Table V. The main fact revealed by this table is that the 
college freshmen encountered much more difficulty in some of the 
phases of computation than in others: In only one of the seven phases 
was the error quotient below .10. This phase was whole numbers, In 
three phases (fractions and mixed numbers, decimals, and fractional 
parts of whole numbers), the error quotient was between .15 and 
.20; in one phase (percentage), it was between .25 and .30; and in 


TABLE VI 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR COMBINATIONS OF TEST ITEMS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE PARTICULAR FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 
THAT ARE INVOLVED 

















Error Quotients 
Type Test Items 
sg Involving | College | School of | School School 
Process the of Business of of All Four 
Involved Process Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fine Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 

Addition I-20 .140 .148 . 160 172 148 
Subtraction 21-40 .127 «043 .159 .170 141 
Multiplication 41-60 217 232 250 294 233 
Division 61-80 .236 .268 242 302 248 
All Processes . 180 .198 203 235 193 























two phases (denominate numbers and abstract numbers), it was be- 
tween .45 and .50. Another fact is that in certain phases of computa- 
tion there were significant differences in the extent of difficulty en- 
countered by freshmen in some of the schools; on the other hand, in 
some of the phases the differences were quite negligible. In this con- 
nection, note the disparity in the error quotients for freshmen in the 
College of Liberal Arts and for freshmen in the School of Business 
Administration on the last two phases of computation listed in Table 
V, as contrasted with the very slight difference in the error quotients 
for the same groups of freshmen on the first and fifth phases. A third 
fact is that in most of the phases of computation the four schools 
followed a rather definite pattern with respect to the amount of diff- 
culty which the freshmen encountered. From lowest to highest error 
quotients on three of the seven phases the schools ranked in the fol- 
lowing order: College of Liberal Arts, School.of Business Adminis- 
tration, School of Education, and School of Fine Arts. 
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Table VI presents error quotient data for combinations of test items 
classified according to the particular fundamental processes that are 
involved. Inspection of the tabular data reveals several facts. First, 
the college freshmen encountered more difficulty with test items in 
which multiplication and division were involved than with test items 
in which addition and subtraction were involved. Slightly more dif_- 
culty was encountered with items involving addition than with those 
involving subtraction; likewise, more difficulty was encountered with 
items involving division than with those involving multiplication. 





TABLE VII 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR COMBINATIONS OF TEST ITEMS INVOLVING 
COMPUTATION WITH WHOLE NUMBERS 























Error Quotients 
Type Test Items 
Me Involving | College | School of | School School 
Process the of Business of of All Four 
Involved Process Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fine Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 

Addition 1-4,6 .049 .045 .046 .043 -047 
Subtraction 21-25 .062 .063 .060 105 .065 
Multiplication 41-45 040 .042 .042 049 O41 
Division 61-65 .089 .105 105 .144 . 100 
All Processes | .060 .064 | .063 .085 .063 

















Second, there were differences in the extent of difficulty encountered 
by the freshmen enrolled in the different schools of the university. 
The most difficulty was experienced by the freshmen in the School of 
Fine Arts and the least difficulty by those in the College of Liberal 
Arts. Third, the freshmen in the School of Education encountered 
more difficulty with items involving addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication than those in the School of Business Administration; how- 
ever, with items involving division, the reverse was true. 

Error quotient data for combinations of test items in which compu- 
tation with whole numbers is involved are presented in Table VII. 
The major fact revealed by this table is that the college freshmen 
encountered far more difficulty with division than with any of the 
other processes, as applied to whole numbers. The error quotient for 
the combination of items involving division was more than double 
that for the combination involving addition and for the one involving 
multiplication. The error quotient for the combination of items 
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involving subtraction was somewhat greater than for the one involy- 
ing addition and for the one involving multiplication. A second fact 
is that the freshmen in the School of Fine Arts encountered more 
difficulty in their work with whole numbers than those in the other 
three schools. A third fact is that there was no appreciable difference 
in the amount of difficulty encountered by the freshmen in the first 
three schools listed in the table in their work with whole numbers. 


TABLE VIII 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR COMBINATIONS OF TEST ITEMS INVOLVING 
COMPUTATION WITH FRACTIONS AND MIXED NUMBERS 



































Error Quotients 
Ty Test Items 
Involving | College | School of | School School 
Process the of Business of of All Four 
Involved Process Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fine Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 
Addition 7-13 .067 .073 083 098 074 
Subtraction 27-33 .074 .OQ1 110 124 089 
Multiplication 47-54 . 188 .220 234 .2'70 211 
Division 66~74 .248 -2'70 -249 -308 257 
All Processes | | 152 | 172 | -176 | 209 | 166 





Table VIII presents error quotient data for combination of test 
items in which computation with fractions and mixed numbers is in- 
volved. The main fact revealed by this table is that the college fresh- 
men encountered far more difficulty both in multiplying and in divid- 
ing with fractions and mixed numbers than in adding or in subtracting 
with fractions and mixed numbers. The error quotient for the com- 
bination of test items involving multiplication of fractions and mixed 
numbers was more than double that for the combination involving 
addition or for the one involving subtraction. The error quotient for 
the combination involving division was more than three times that for 
the combination involving addition and almost three times that for 
the one involving subtraction. The error quotient for the combination 
involving division was considerably higher than for the one involving 
multiplication. A second fact is that the amount of difficulty which 
the freshmen encountered in working with fractions and mixed num- 
bers varied somewhat from school to school within the university. 

Error quotient data for combinations of test items involving compu- 
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TABLE IX 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR COMBINATIONS OF TEST ITEMS INVOLVING 
COMPUTATION WITH DECIMALS 

















Error Quotients 
Ty Test Items 
i Involving | College | School of | School School 
Process the of Business of of All Four 
Involved Process | Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fine | Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 

Addition 14-17 .183 187 201 254 -193 
Subtraction 34-37 .136 .155 -154 .156 -145 
Multiplication 55-57 227 226 263 -366 +245 
Division "5-77 -225 237 -199 273 +224 
All Processes . 188 -197 201 254 -197 























tation with decimals are presented in Table IX. A study of these 
tabular data shows that the college freshmen encountered most difh- 
culty with multiplication of decimals and least difficulty with subtrac- 
tion of decimals. Division of decimals caused only slightly less diffi- 
culty than multiplication of decimals. The fact that the freshmen had 
more difficulty in adding than in subtracting decimals may well be 
due to the greater attention span necessitated by column addition. 
Table X presents error quotient data for test items in which compu- 
tation with denominate numbers is involved. These data probably lack 
the validity of the data presented in Tables V-IX, for the reason that 
only one test item is used to measure each of the three types of 
fundamental processes that are involved. For what they are worth the 


TABLE X 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR TEST ITEMS INVOLVING COMPUTATION WITH 
DENOMINATE NUMBERS 














Error Quotients 
Ty Test Items 
- Involving | College | School of | School School 
Process the of Business of of All Four 
Involved Process Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fine Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 
Addition 5 456 -474 536 426 -477 
Subtraction 26 .297 321 416 -393 -337 
Multiplication 46 581 596 675 ‘ .608 























All Processes | | 445 | - 464 | 542 | 475 | +474 
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TABLE XI 
ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR TEST ITEMS INVOLVING COMPUTATION WITH 
PERCENTAGE 
Error Quotients! 
Type Test Item 
5 Involving | College | School of | School School 
Process the of Business of of All Four 
Involved Process Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fine Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 
Addition and mul- 
eatin 18 171 192 .187 205 . 187 
Multiplication 58 <ant .288 292 524 317 
Both Processes | 241 | 2.40 239 | -410 | 252 











data indicate that the college freshmen encountered far more diffi- 
culty in multiplying with denominate numbers than in adding or in 
subtracting with denominate numbers. Considerably more difficulty 
was experienced in adding denominate numbers than in subtracting 
them. It is interesting to note in passing that the freshmen in the 
School of Fine Arts encountered less difficulty in adding denominate 
numbers than the freshmen in the other three schools, and that they 
had less difficulty in subtracting and in multiplying denominate num- 
bers than the freshmen in the School of Education. 

Table XI presents error quotient data for test items in which compu- 
tation with per cent is involved. These data are subject to the same 
limitation as the data interpreted in the preceding paragraph. On the 
basis of the limited measures of ability to manage percentage, the 


TABLE XII 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR TEST ITEMS INVOLVING COMPUTATION WITH 
FRACTIONAL PARTS OF WHOLE NUMBERS 
































Error Quotients 
Ty Test Item 
i Involving | College | School of | School School 
Process the of Business of of All Four 
Involved Process Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fine Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 
Multiplication and | 
subtraction 38 $551 -179 167 | «380 194 
Multiplication and 
division 78 200 | .276 239 «| 1344 234 
Both Processes | | .166 | .228 | -203 | .262 | 193 
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data indicate that the college freshmen had much more difficulty in 
doing the type of computation involved in item 58 (5 X 30% of 20) 
than in doing the type involved in item 18 (10% of 50 + 20% of 
40). The computation involved in item 58 seemed particularly diffi- 
cult for the freshmen in the School of Fine Arts. For the two items 
combined the variation in error quotients for the first three schools 
listed in the table is quite negligible. 

Table XII presents error quotient data for test items in which 
computation with fractional parts of whole numbers is involved. 
Here, again, the validity of the data is open to question, since the test 
provides only one measure of each ability involved. Subject to this 


TABLE XIII 


ERROR QUOTIENTS FOR COMBINATIONS OF TEST ITEMS INVOLVING 
COMPUTATION WITH ABSTRACT NUMBERS 























Error Quotients 
Type Test Items 
HS Involving | College | School of | School School 
Process the of Business of of All Four 
Involved Process Liberal | Adminis- | Educa- Fine Schools 
Arts tration tion Arts 
Addition 19-20 -359 -404 428 . 402 387 
Subtraction 39-40 368 -397 455 . 410 -397 
Multiplication 59-60 532 -548 584 623 554 
Division 79-80 588 712 .620 . 689 -625 
All Processes | 462 «$15 522 “$3 -491 

















limitation, the data indicate that the college freshmen encountered 
more difficulty in doing the computation involved in item 78 (¥3 of 
27-+-1/6o0f 18) than in doing that involved in item 38 (1/5 of 
40 — 4, of 12). Freshmen in the College of Liberal Arts had less 
trouble in doing the computation involved in items 38 and 78 than 
freshmen in the other three schools. 

Error quotient data for combinations of test items in which compu- 
tation with abstract numbers is involved are presented in Table XIII. 
From an analysis of this table several facts emerge. First, the college 
freshmen encountered a great amount of difficulty in computation 
involving abstract numbers. On all the types of fundamental process 
involved the error quotients were above .350. Second, far more diffi- 
culty was encountered in multiplying and in dividing with abstract 
numbers than in adding or in subtracting with abstract numbers. 
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Considerably more difficulty was experienced with the division of 
abstract numbers than with their multiplication. Third, the freshmen 
in the School of Education encountered more difficulty in addition 
and in subtraction of abstract numbers than the freshmen in the 
School of Fine Arts; however, in multiplication and in division, the 


reverse was true. 
CONCLUSION 


The situation revealed by the analytical findings presented in this 
article should be made a matter of serious concern. It should lead 
those in charge of mathematics learning in the public schools to in- 
vestigate the administrative and teaching techniques which may be 
responsible, in no small degree, for this poor quality of learning 
product. Pending this inquiry, the institution of higher learning which 
accepts students who are deficient in computational skills should feel 
obligated to institute an instructional program whereby the students 
concerned may overcome their computational handicaps. 
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A Report on the Use of Entrance and 
Placement Tests at the University 
of Chicago 
VALERIE C, WICKHEM 


HEN the College of the University of Chicago was reorganized 
fourteen years ago, its objectives in the field of general educa- 
tion were clearly defined and the completion of the College program 
was stated in terms of comprehensive examinations which test the 
student’s achievement in prescribed and elective fields. At the time 
the College was reorganized it offered a two-year program in general 
education, and the students admitted were high-school graduates. In 
1937 the function of the College was enlarged to include a four-year 
program in general education extending from the eleventh-grade 
level through the sophomore year in the University. For the student 
who enters the first year of the College (eleventh grade), the require- 
ment for the completion of the College is stated in terms of thirteen 
comprehensive examinations; for the student who enters the College 
with three years of high-school work, the requirement is normally 
ten comprehensive examinations; for the student who enters at the 
conventional freshman level, the requirement is eight comprehensive 
examinations. The normal student load is four courses a year. At the 
completion of each academic year, the student’s continuance in the 
College is dependent upon his passing examinations on the year’s 
work in at least half of the courses in which he has been enrolled. 
Every year a portion of the College group, about five per cent, fails 
to meet this requirement. Our Board of Examinations recently made a 
study of 1650 students who entered our College between the years 
1939 and 1941 at the conventional freshman level. In this study the 
performance of the students in comprehensive examinations was re~ 
viewed in relation to the scores made by these students on the tests 
which they took during Orientation Week. On the whole there was 
good correlation between the scores on the placement tests and 
the performance in comprehensive examinations. (Correlation, .55 to 
.60.) As might be expected, a certain proportion of those failing 
comprehensive examinations possessed the scholastic aptitude for 
success in our College but were affected by such factors as lack of 
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motivation, necessity for outside work, extracurriculum activities, or 
insufficient time spent on study. In the group, however, were a num- 
ber of students who, in spite of apparently satisfactory high-school 
records and good motivation, did not possess the scholastic aptitude 
necessary to achieve success in the competition offered by our College 
group. 

Our Board of Examinations found that of the tests given at the 
time of entrance, those which seemed to be of the most significance 
in predicting academic success or failure were the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination, and tests in Mathematics, 
Writing Skill, and Reading Comprehension. It became apparent that 
a student performing in the lowest ten per cent of our College entrants 
on any one of these four tests had about a 50 per cent chance of suc- 
cess, one chance in two; that if he was in the lowest ten per cent on 
two of these tests, his chance was only one in three; that if he was in 
the lowest ten per cent on three of the tests, his chance was only one 
in seven; and that if he was in the lowest ten per cent on four of the 
tests, he appeared to have no chance of success in our group. It 
seemed desirable, in the light of this study, and in justice to the 
applicants whose scores were in the lowest bracket of the tests, that 
we screen out at the time of application, by means of entrance tests, 
those who appeared to give little promise, or no promise, of success 
in our College program. 

Toward this end, the Office of Admissions in 1943 for the first 
time used a three-hour aptitude test as a requirement for admission to 
the College. Prior to this we had used only the American Council 
Psychological Examination. The three-hour test consists of the Ameri- 
can Council Examination, a test of Writing Skill, and one of Reading 
Comprehension. The test in Mathematics was not included because 
Mathematics involves special subject matter and its use might appear 
to impose on secondary-schools the necessity of preparing students to 
pass such a test. 

Students who on the basis of these three tests give evidence of 
ability to perform satisfactorily in the College are admitted on the 
combined evidence of the test scores, the quality of the academic 
achievement in high school, and personal recommendations from the 
high-school authorities. It would appear that, on this basis, we are 
excluding those whose chances of success are slight or non-existent. 
There will remain, in a world of human beings, those who fail for 
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reasons not connected with potential ability. I might add that the 
results of the tests are not rigidly or arbitrarily applied. If in a given 
case a set of circumstances appears to make admission advisable in 
spite of low scores in the aptitude test, admission may be granted on 
the student’s responsibility, after a clear statement of the facts. 

While the use of the three-hour test this year has been primarily 
for admission to the College, there is a growing interest in the test 
on the part of the upper divisions and professional schools. The Divi- 
sion of the Social Sciences in 1943 voted that, effective with the 
Autumn Quarter, 1944, the test would be a requirement for admis- 
sion in the case of all undergraduates applying for admission to the 
Division as transfer students from other institutions. Several of the 
professional schools are experimenting with the test in their student 
bodies but have not as yet required it of all transfer students as a basis 
for admission. It is usually given to applicants who wish to transfer 
to Chicago from other institutions if there is question of the wisdom 
of the change. We appear to be in a transition stage with regard to 
the use of an entrance test for admission to the upper divisions of 
the University. 

I have spoken thus briefly of our use of tests for admission, I shall 
now speak as briefly of the use of placement tests in the College pro- 
gram. 

During Orientation Week, the student who, before his admission to 
the College, had taken the three-hour aptitude test, takes an eleven- 
hour battery of placement tests. This requirement applies not only to 
applicants who have been graduated from high school, but to stu- 
dents entering the College on the high-school level. 

The practice of giving placement tests is not new, at Chicago or 
elsewhere. At Chicago in the past they have been used primarily for 
the purpose of determining which of the required College surveys the 
student should take in his first year. If the test showed weakness in 
the subject of a required field, the student might be advised to defer 
that survey until he had hit his stride. Superior students were in some 
cases advised to take comprehensive examinations in a field in which 
they showed outstanding ability and knowledge without taking the 
preparatory courses. Also the tests were useful to College advisers in 
determining the amount of outside work a student could safely under- 
take, or the extent to which he could engage in extracurriculum 
activities. 
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With the growth of the four-year College, it became apparent that 
the placement tests could serve a broader function than those indi- 
cated, Students come to us from many states and many high schools, 
in vafying stages of academic maturity, in spite of the fact that the 
number of high-school units assigned to them may be identical. By 
means of placement tests, students in the first year of the College 
(eleventh grade) may be advanced in one or more fields to the next 
higher general course in the field if the placement test scores warrant 
it. If, however, the scores indicate that the student is properly placed 
in the first-year program, he will follow that program without ac- 
celeration. 

In the case of a student who enters the College with three years of 
high-school work, the results of the placement tests can indicate three 
possibilities: (1) that he will be properly placed in the normal second- 
year courses in the College program; (2) that he is accelerated in one 
or more fields and may safely be recommended for more advanced 
work in these fields; or (3) that he is deficient in the subject matter 
of one or more fields and will be properly placed in the first-year 
rather than in the second-year general courses in those fields. 

For the student on the third-year or conventional freshman level, 
there are also three possibilities: (1) that he should follow the nor- 
mal third-year program; (2) that he may be asked, because of poor 
command of subject matter, to take the general course in a given 
field on the second- or first-year level; or (3) that because he shows 
special strength in one or more fields he should be encouraged to 
take comprehensive examinations in those fields without taking the 
preparatory courses. 

Statistics on the extent of acceleration and retardation under this 
application of the placement tests are limited as yet. I can tell you 
what the results were in the group admitted to the College in the 
Autumn Quarter, 1944. 

Of the 281 students admitted in that Quarter to the first year of 
the College (eleventh-grade level), 67 were given advanced standing 
on the basis of the placement tests and will be required to take fewer 
than thirteen comprehensive examinations for the completion of the 
College. One of these students was given advanced standing in four 
surveys and can complete the College upon passing nine rather than 
thirteen examinations; two were given advanced standing in three 
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fields; twelve in two fields; and fifty-two in one field. The balance of 
the class followed the normal first-year program. 

At the College freshman level, in the Autumn, 1944, 51 entering 
students out of 424 were advised to register for comprehensive ex- 
aminations in certain fields without taking the preparatory courses; 
59 were held to more than eight comprehensive examinations; the 
balance of the group were advised to follow the normal program. 

Much has been said of acceleration under war conditions. Accelera- 
tion is possible in our College program when the student has by ex- 
amination given a good demonstration of his command of the subject 
matter of required or elective fields in the College. It is apparent 
from the figures that I have given that the use of the placement tests 
retards as well as accelerates. While it may be a source of disappoint- 
ment to a college freshman to find that he is assigned to a general 
course on the second-year level of the College instead of the third, 
in the interests of the individual and of sound education, it is impor- 
tant that he start at the level at which his actual preparation to handle 
the subject matter places him. Such a student, properly started, may 
gain momentum which will make it possible for him to achieve a 
commendable success in the College. He may even be able to com- 
plete the College without loss of time. 

All that I have said thus far applies to the use of the placement tests 
within the College. Tests are in preparation designed to permit a 
student to demonstrate his ability to think in each of the large fields 
of knowledge. They are to be used in the upper divisions of the Uni- 
versity for diagnostic purposes. They were given for the first time 
this fall to undergraduate students entering the Division of the Social 
Sciences from other institutions. It is too soon to make statements 
with regard to their use or findings. As a result of the test given this 
Autumn, 10 transfer students entering the Division who were held 
deficient by the Office of Admissions in required fields in general 
education because their transcripts of record did not contain formal 
credits that would exempt them from work in these fields, were ab- 
solved from these deficiencies on the basis of the diagnostic tests in 
general education. Twelve new students not held deficient by the 
Office of Admissions because they presented transfer credits apparent- 
ly adequate in the field of general education, will be held to further 
work in certain fields in general education because of a poor showing 
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in the test. Seventeen new students held deficient in general education 
by the Office of Admissions were also declared to be deficient on the 
basis of the test. This fragmentary bit of information has no value 
statistically, but the findings are of real significance to the individuals 
involved. 

In giving this brief summary of our use of placement tests, it seems 
advisable to say that these tests are a natural outgrowth of our plan 
of comprehensive examinations. Our placement tests are in reality 
miniature comprehensive examinations, organized to measure the 
ability of the student to think in terms of the problems presented by 
our College Surveys. They would not have the same effectiveness 
transferred to a course of study organized on the course credit plan. 
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Selected Current Problems in American 
Colleges and Universities 
ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


HE title of this paper could just as well be, “Post-War Problems 
si American Colleges and Universities” except that the writer 
has a firm conviction that at no specific time will we suddenly break 
into the post-war era. The problems which are now being faced in 
American colleges and universities are different from those of several 
years ago when we were primarily concerned with such problems as 
the draft, deferment of college students, and the enlisted reserve pro- 
grams. We now have every reason to believe that we are in a period 
of transition which will gradually lead from the pre-war to the post- 
war days. The following discussion lists seven fundamental problems 
in Higher Education that are worthy of serious consideration. A 
volume or so could be written regarding each suggested problem. 
The purpose here, however, is only to outline it. Other problems 
could be added. Furthermore, most institutions will find that certain 
areas are of much more importance to them than others. 


ProBLEM I. The Need for a Shifting in Our Educational Philosophy 
Regarding the Functions of Higher Education in America 


Our philosophy during the last hundred years has greatly changed. 
None of this has occurred as the result of an overnight change of 
thought. Tremendous changes occurred as a result of the last war 
and tremendous changes will undoubtedly occur during and after the 
present conflict. Factors that will undoubtedly demand attention, and 
that may result in further changes in philosophy, are: 

a. The large number of carefully selected army and navy trainees 
who were sent to colleges and universities in this country which in 
some cases would not have accepted them had formal entrance re- 
quirements been enforced. 

b. The returning veteran who will be impatient with points of 
view conflicting with his own. 

c. The large number of veterans who in normal times would never 
have considered attendance at college but who will undoubtedly apply 
for admission to our colleges and universities now under the provi- 
sions of the GI Bill. 
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What will be our attitude toward broader, enriched adult education 
programs as a function of colleges and universities? Other factors 
that will undoubtedly have a bearing upon the current philosophy of 
higher education in this country are stated as separate problems in 
the paragraphs below. 


PROBLEM II. Admission and Credits 


One well known American educator has said that he would never 
be concerned about the ability of his child to be accepted for admis- 
sion to some accredited college or university in this country. There 
seems to be general agreement regarding the fundamental principles 
of admission. These are occasionally given lip service only in their 
application. Or, to state it another way, an individual who is willing 
to keep trying will sooner or later find himself admitted to a fully 
accredited institution in this country regardless of certain pertinent 
factors. 

Admissions officers have for years refused admission to a reasonable 
percentage of applicants. Perhaps many of the veterans who have not 
had all of the formal advantages of the standard high school course 
should be refused admission to our colleges. On the other hand it is 
entirely possible that techniques can be developed and applied which 
will select those who, not having had the formal high school training 
program, may still give reasonable evidence of ability to succeed in 
college. Our current admission procedure is undoubtedly satisfactory 
for the ‘“‘run of the mine”’ civilian cases. It is believed that there are 
over-age and other people’whose less formal experiences have been of 
sufficient educational value to prepare them for satisfactory college 
work. One main problem is that of devising and applying ways of 
selecting these people. 

The entire credit system has been under scrutiny for many years 
in our colleges. It is said that there is entirely too much academic 
bookkeeping in our present system which on occasion has insisted that 
a particular person could not have the A.B. degree because he had 
forty-one hours in group one when only forty hours are allowed— 
unless he compensated for this overeducation by the taking of an 
additional hour in each of the other groups, which presumably would 
tend to keep him a well-balanced individual. In both admission and 
credit procedures, leading to graduation, we have assumed that com- 
petencies were assured by the possession of “units” or “‘semester 
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hours” on one’s record. This assumption may be of doubtful value. 
How will this bookkeeping credit system be affected by credits which 
are awarded veterans for their military experience and other experi- 
ences of an educational nature while in the service? In answering 
this question one can only speculate with a high hope that the best 
in our credit system will be retained but that we shall no longer allow 
educational policies to be dominated by bookkeeping procedures. 





PROBLEM III. Curriculum Problems 


In some professional areas no problem will exist regarding teach- 
ing material that should be placed before the students in order to 
make them proficient in their chosen field. This is due largely to the 
fact that successful practitioners in these areas have clearly analyzed 
the nature of the task that they perform and the principles that must 
be understood in order to succeed in each area, and in other ways have 
agreed upon the requisite training for entrance to the professional 
field, Only a limited number of areas, however, have been so closely 
analyzed: that the curriculum can be as rigidly prescribed as in these 
fields. 

What is the probable future of the humanities in higher education 
in this country? What effect are ten years of depression, followed by 
the war years with their emphases upon the utilitarian, going to have 
in the next few years? The returning veteran who wishes to prepare 
himself to make a living and is rather anxious to get at this job as 
soon as possible because of the time lag in his educational experience 
will tend to give further strength to the utilitarian point of view. 

What effect has the army training program had upon our desire to 
make curriculum changes in the future? The teaching method has 
certainly been different in many ways. On the other hand it is obvious 
that the motivation of the student has been different from that of 
ordinary civilians and the situation in which the education was ac- 
quired has been entirely different. Many courses have been condensed 
while others have been expanded in response to service demands. One 
prominent educator has publicly said on several occasions that one of 
the greatest hopes for future peace lies in the expansion of the area 
and language studies initiated by the army training program. Certainly 
the army training program should cause us to consider the use of 
more visual, auditory, and other teaching aides as well as the need for 
newer courses to meet new conditions. And they have shown that 
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these newer programs and techniques can be developed rapidly. Now 
is the best time to evaluate the army training program in terms of our 
educational philosophy and retain that which is good. We cannot of 
course define good in any objective factual manner for that which 
is good for one institution may not be so good for another institution 
and may even be bad for a third one. 

How long shall we continue our acceleration program? There are 
some who think that colleges and universities will operate on a three 
term basis for many years after the war. Others point out that there 
will be little need for this or little demand by the students for the 
additional term. The question of intellectual maturation has been 
raised by some who point out that we can teach techniques at a very 
rapid rate to mature college students, but that if we expect any intel- 
lectual grasp of the principles upon which these techniques are based 
we must allow sufficient time for intellectual maturation to occur. 

Shall we find it further possible to cut across departmental lines in 
order to give better training to our new generation of college stu- 
dents? This question is intimately connected with that of prerequisites, 
As an illustration, one school training professional workers in a 
highly technical area wanted its students to have some training in the 
social sciences that would enable them to be more informed and 
capable American citizens with ability to think intelligently about 
current social problems. It was suggested that the students in this 
school elect courses in the social sciences that would give them the 
desired contacts. One or two courses were found which for the lack 
of a better name might be called ‘‘Problems in American Democracy.” 
The technical students, however, found it almost impossible to take 
these courses because they were offered on an advanced level and 
students were not allowed to enroll therein unless they had credit 
for three or four prerequisite courses. This in turn suggested a survey 
course for those who will not become professional social scientists. 
Even the mention of survey courses, however, causes some people to 
have visions of the downfall of our entire structure of higher edu- 
cation. 


PROBLEM IV. Personnel Problems 


These may be divided into student personnel problems and staff 
personnel problems. Existing problems in the area of student per- 
sonnel are being further complicated by the returning veterans with a 
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different outlook from that of civilian students. These different out- 
looks present many educational and social questions. One can get 
much information in this area by reading the history of our older 
American Universities in the period immediately following World 
War I. It would not be so difficult if we no longer had the civilian 
with us but shifted our student population entirely to returning veter- 
ans. Our student population, however, will be more heterogeneous 
than at any time in the past as we shall undoubtedly have large num- 
bers of civilian students in school at the same time that the over-age 
veterans with their educational lag but broad experiences attend the 
same classes. 

The weight of numbers, or the increase in our enrollment in the 
future, will in itself magnify problems already existing in this area. 

Staff personnel problems will confront the institutions as they have 
in the past. They will, however, be further complicated by competi- 
tion with other forms of activity: industry, professional work and other 
higher educational institutions which will all be in need of enlarged 
staffs. Perhaps our graduate schools in the last few years have trained 
an adequate number of college teachers to take care of the need for 
the enlarged staffs of the future. This may be doubted, however. The 
economic level which we invite these new faculty people to assume 
will also have considerable bearing upon our ability to secure com- 
petent,. well-trained individuals. 


PROBLEM V. Financial Problems 


These will be tremendous in scope. The need of increased staffs, 
buildings, equipment, and other expenditures for capital outlay de- 
manded by the increased size of student bodies coupled with the fact 
that very little expenditure has occurred for these items in the last 
four or five years and connected with the declining return on invest- 
ments will soon have a serious impact upon the educational problems 
of most institutions. 


PROBLEM VI. Guidance Problems 


The literature regarding guidance problems of college students is 
fairly complete at the present time. New facets of this old problem 
will be presented by the large number of veterans who ordinarily 
would not have considered going to college and will now give the 
matter serious attention in view of the possibilities they are afforded 
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under the educational provisions of Public Laws 16 and 346, This 
in itself will make the selection of college students a more serious 
problem than ever before. No attempt to answer the question, 
“Should I go to college or plan to spend my time in other activities?” 
will probably be more successful in the next few years than in the past 
unless the college is willing to change its entire outlook. Likewise 
problems connected with vocational guidance will loom larger and 
thereby assume more importance when some disappointed veterans 
find that their A.B. degrees have no vocational value except that of 
the “trained mind” so often mentioned by certain groups of our 
faculties. 

The close inter-relationship between the colleges and the Veterans 
Administration on both state and national levels will further affect 
guidance problems. Students returning to college under Law 16 will 
have their program completely written by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The responsibility is therefore not that of the college if the 
student’s vocational aspirations and ability do not meet his needs. On 
the other hand one cannot help but have a humane interest in these 
matters. Or again, it might be possible, but certainly would be unwise, 
for colleges and universities to assume that they have no responsibili- 
ties at all in the area of guidance since the Veterans Administration 
plans to place an educational officer on each campus to look out for 
the interests of their clientéle. 


PROBLEM VII. University Relations 


As a general rule the American College and University has not 
shown any particular genius for developing an appreciation of its 
contribution to the society which it serves. The need for this service 
and interpretation has been present in the past and will continue to 
exist. The impact of the veterans upon the colleges with the tremen- 
dous public interest in the veterans at the present time, organized 
veterans’ associations and their activities, the Veterans Administra- 
tion—local, state, and national—will widen the need for developing 
an understanding of the contribution made by the colleges. 

Underlying the development of appreciation, a fundamental as- 
sumption in university relations, are willingness and capacity for, 
and actual performance of, services that meet the needs of the society 
served. This will continue to be. fundamental in the future and the 
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Editorial Comment 
Compulsory Military Training 


POKESMEN for higher education have been almost unanimous in 
S opposing compulsory military training as a peacetime measure, 
and more especially in opposing immediate action on the question? 
Military authorities have been freely accused of taking advantage of 
wartime hysteria to force passage of special legislation, which could 
not be enacted in time of peace. 

Apart from the fact that it is bad taste to impugn the motives of 
the proponents of compulsory training, it is also bad tactics, because 
the military might well counter with a charge that the opposition of 
educators is motivated by self-interest. Such a charge would gain pow- 
erful support from the fact that a substantial majority of school 
superintendents, whose clientéle would not be immediately affected 
by compulsory service, are in favor of it,? whereas college representa- 
tives, whose clientéle would be so affected, are vociferously and 
almost unanimously opposed. 

But name-calling is a poor substitute for logic, and imputing un- 
worthy motives to the opposition, as Dr. Bagley points out in the 
School and Society article just referred to, is not in accord with the 
democratic tradition of free debate. The argument must proceed on 
more substantial grounds than that. 

The efforts of educators have largely been devoted to an attempt 
to delay enactment of compulsory service legislation, chiefly on the 
ground that men and women now in service should be consulted be- 
fore definite steps are taken. In view of the fact that veterans’ or- 
ganizations are solidly behind the present proposal, and have tradi- 
tionally supported the military in its demands for adequate armament 
and full preparedness, it seems highly doubtful whether the return 
of soldiers from abroad would add much strength to the opposition. 
The shoe would much more probably be on the other foot. And a 
specific argument against delay lies in the fact that compulsory mili- 
tory service legislation, enacted now, would powerfully underscore 
the nation’s intention to enforce peace by every means at our com- 
mand. 

? But see pages 424-25 infra. 


? According to a poll conducted by the NEA and released on January 11. School 
and Society, 61, No. 1570, (January 27, 1945), pp. 51-52. 
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Most thoughtful and high-minded people instinctively react against 
any proposal that seems militaristic in intent. Most of the opposition 
to the pending legislation stems from this instinctive reaction. We 
say, “I don’t believe in war,” and we have a feeling that in so saying 
we set ourselves apart from and a little above the general run. But 
who does believe in war? Who in our generation of Americans would 
glorify the suffering and cruelty and destruction that war brings? 
Who would claim that war is noble or glorious or beautiful? Such 
notions are so alien to the democratic tradition that they have disap- 

red almost entirely from the American mind. 

The truth is that we all alike hate war and all that it implies. The 
truth is that we are united in our eagerness for a peace that shall 
endure. None of us believes in war, any more than we believe in 
pestilence or conflagration or murder. Let us admit to begin with that 
our differences concern the means by which war is to be abolished, 
not the determination to abolish it. 

There is good assurance that after the war an international organiza- 
tion will be formed to keep the peace, and that it will be able to stifle 
aggression at its beginning and compel respect for order everywhere 
in the world. But is anyone so naive as to suppose that that organiza- 
tion will be able to enforce its decrees with anything but military 

wer, or that aggressor nations will respect anything but superior 
might? The lessons of the ’30’s are too plain. Or does anyone believe 
that Britain and Russia and France and China will be content to bear 
the military burdens while we lapse into our old attitude of unarmed 
complacency? The time may come when arbitration and moral suasion 
and economic sanctions will suffice to replace armed force. We all 
hope it will. But it will not come within the lifetime of anyone now 
living. A generation or more must pass before the sullen hatreds and 
the burning resentments engendered by this war give way to reasoned 
judgment and international co-operation, if indeed they ever do. 
Perhaps many generations must pass before education has awakened 
the Germans and the Japanese from their foolish dreams of world 
domination. And meanwhile the only safety for the rest of us lies in 
the possession of vigilant power. Latent power is not enough. 

Again and again the argument is advanced that big armaments 
breed war. They do, if they are controlled by the wrong people. But 
it ought to be clear to anyone who knows America that we are essen- 
tially a peace-loving people, without imperialistic ambitions, and that 
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the possession of military power, however vast, cannot of itself trans. 
form us into an aggressor nation. To do that would require an almost 
unimaginable process of moral and spiritual decay, extending over at 
least a generation of time. And meanwhile the argument that arma. 
ments breed war sounds very like saying that an efficient police depart- 
ment breeds crime, or a well-staffed hospital invites epidemics, of 
the city with the best fire department is in the gravest danger of con- 
flagration. 

Another favorite argument against compulsory training—it if can 
be called an argument—lies in the question: ‘Against whom are we 
preparing?”’ Which of our allies—Great Britain? Russia? China? Latin 
America?”’ Thirty years ago, when national preparedness was the 
subject of intercollegiate debate, the negative was asking the same 
question, only then they phrased it a little differently: “Against 
whom—Britain? Germany? Italy? Japan?” If anyone tried to answer, 
they were ready with conclusive proof that none of those nations 
ever could or ever would go to war with the United States. Suppose 
anyone had predicted, five years ago, that American blood would be 
shed to free Guadalcanal, or Anzio, or Tunis, or St. Vith. What a 
field-day the isolationists would have had with that! And yet, by the 
grim and relentless logic of war, American blood has been shed for 
all those places and a thousand more, and no one now rises to suggest 
that those sacrifices were quixotic or needless, save in the sense that 
all such sacrifice is needless, because due measures can be taken to fore- 
stall it. The plain truth is that no man can foresee the vast sweep of 
history, and it is idle to demand an outline of future events as a 
guide for present action. The best we can do is plot our future course 
in the light of the past, and in all conscience there is little enough 
there to encourage disarmament. 

We referred a moment ago to determined efforts on the part of 
many educators to delay decision until after the war. The hope under- 


lying these efforts is, of course, that when the war ends Americans . 


will once again be so sick of all that war entails as to discard the 
power we shall have built, just as in the reaction that followed the 
last war we voluntarily reduced ourselves to the status of a third- 
rate military power. There are many earnest and well-meaning people 
who sincerely hope this will be true. So do the Germans and the Japs. 
Their propagandists have openly counted on war-weariness in Amet- 
ica to win the peace for them, and to pave the way for another world 
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war in the foreseeable future, if not actually to save them from dis- 
aster in this one. It was said long ago that war makes strange bed- 
fellows, but surely history has never seen stranger than these: the 
American lover of peace and the fascist lover of war, both hoping 
alike to see American military might fall into impotence. If they 
have their way; if America once more grows myopic and complacent, 
which will have the greater cause to rejoice? 

Opposition to compulsory training stems partly, as we have said, 
from the national aversion to militarism. It stems partly, also, from 
sincere conviction that the cause of higher education would suffer by 
it, and therefore the true interests of youth would be sacrificed. But 
there is much room for doubt whether this would actually be the 
case. It is true, of course, that some boys who would otherwise go 
from high school directly into college will be diverted into other 
activities after their year of military training, and never get to college 
at all. But are they not mostly the half-hearted and the disoriented 
who usually drop out of college anyway after a year or two? And 
are there not grounds for supposing that those who do come back to 
college may be the better for their added maturity; may return to 
their books with more serious purpose and more definite motivation 
which will make them better material out of which to fashion the 
leaders of the future? Moreover, first-hand knowledge of the im- 
portance which the army and the navy attach to college training will 
sharpen their ambition for it, as has been amply demonstrated in the 
present war. If compulsory military service results in better student 
bodies: more mature, better oriented, more definite and more serious 
in purpose, then it will be anything but a detriment to higher educa- 
tion. We may very well find that it works out exactly that way. 

One thing more: the unanimous advocacy of compulsory training 
to which the veterans’ organizations have given expression also 
springs largely from concern for the welfare of youth; from a con- 
viction that any boy is the better for a period of rigid military disci- 
pline, and that there is no substitute for it. Ask any veteran. And 
in this they know whereof they speak. 

The whole debate is much more than a discussion of military 
policy, which after all can be changed overnight whenever the Con- 
gtess sees fit. It is a question of whether America is to survive at all 
as a free nation. America carries the seeds of her ultimate destruction 
within her. We are a peace-loving people, disposed by temperament 
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and by tradition to mind our own affairs and let the rest of the world 
solve its special problems in its own way. After this war we shall be 
tempted once again to scrap our navy and disband our army; to put 
our trust anew in the goodwill of other nations and the sacredness of 
treaties. And, big business being what it is, we shall probably also go 
on selling munitions and supplies, scrap-iron and petroleum, to the 
nations that plot our destruction. As it has been pointed out in the 
pages of this JOURNAL,’ the traditional American strategy has always 
“consisted in standing the enemy off until we can build up the over- 
whelming superiority in matériel and the complete command of 
communications which enable our forces to deliver the blow that 
cannot be parried.” Until now the factors of time and distance which 
made that strategy successful have been insurmountable to our ene- 
mies. But we can never count on that again. It has been said that the 
next war will be started by someone in a foreign capital who will press 
a button and wipe out the productive capacity of Pittsburgh and 


Detroit. Technological progress has made our traditional strategy 


obsolete. There is no safety for us in the post-war world unless we 
give a convincing demonstration, year by year, of our determination 
and our ability to take care of ourselves. Compulsory military train- 
ing, which is the only way to maintain a reserve of competent soldiers, 


is an indispensable ingredient of national preparedness. 
W.CS. 


® Wickenden, William E., “Compulsory Training and Technological Prepared- 
ness”, in the issue for January, 1945; pp. 193-196. 
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Book Reviews 


A Design for General Education. American Council on Education 
Studies, Washington: American Council on Education, 1944. Pp. 


vi + 186. 

Early in 1943 representatives of the Army and Navy indicated to the 
American Council on Education that there was need for a plan of general 
education for the armed forces. This need revealed itself in several ways: 
for example, the educational level of the military personnel in this war is 
considerably higher than that of the last war and in consequence there was 
a growing demand for broad educational opportunities; service men and 
women whose training had been intensely specialized and technical tended 
to choose liberal studies when they joined classes or took self-study courses ; 
finally, it was evident that it might become advantageous for the military 
authorities to set up several colleges and universities abroad following the 
cessation of hostilities when considerable time might elapse between the 
close of hostilities and demobilization, In response to this need the 
American Council on Education appointed the Committee on a Design 
for General Education, a committee which was to. serve under the auspices 
of the Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government. Dean T. R. McConnell of the University of Minne- 
sota was appointed its chairman, and out of all the necessary planning 
came A Design for General Education for Members of the Armed Forces. 
Although the publication was prepared primarily for use of military per- 
sonnel, the committee realized early in its study that members of civilian 
educational institutions would undoubtedly read the report with an interest 
equal to that of those in the armed forces. 

The book is divided into three distinct parts. Part I is supposedly intro- 
ductory in nature, but it is a section which is extremely thought-provoking 
and which merits thorough study. Part II defines the objectives of general 
education for members of the armed forces. Part III contains specific 
outlines of courses for a program of general education in the armed 
forces. 

In Part I we learn of the committee’s procedure. Its first step was to 
define “general education,” and we discover that general education is 
to be thought of as ‘‘those phases of nonspecialized and nonvocational edu- 
cation that should be the common possession . . . of educated persons as 
individuals and. as citizens in a free society”; general education moreover, 
should be considered an integral part of a more complete liberal educa- 
tion, Thus a general education differs from a true liberal education only 
in degree. Further we are to think of such an education in terms of out- 
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comes, of general goals, as ‘the way in which educated men might properly 
be expected to behave’’; it should not, then, be thought of merely in terms 
of specific courses. Finally, the “level of performance” attained by any 
individual will depend upon the degree to which he has acquired certain 
attributes: an integrated knowledge and understanding of “information 
related in meaningful ways and used for definite purposes,” certain skills 
and abilities, and certain attitudes and appreciations. 

Part II lists ten specific objectives and defines each of them in consider. 
able detail. In the judgment of the committee, general education should 
lead the student “to improve and maintain his own health and take his 
share of responsibility for protecting the health of others; to communicate 
through his own language in writing and speaking at the level of expres. 
sion adequate to the needs of educated people; to attain a sound emo- 
tional and social adjustment through the enjoyment of a wide range of 
social relationship and the experience of working co-operatively with 
others; to think through the problems and to gain the basic orientation 
that will better enable him to make a satisfactory family and marital 
adjustment; to do his part as an active and intelligent citizen in dealing 
with the interrelated social, economic, and political problems of American 
life and in solving the problems of postwar international reconstruction; 
to act in the light of an understanding of the natural phenomena in his 
environment in its implications for human society ahd human welfare, to 
use scientific methods in the solution of his problems, and to employ 
useful nonverbal methods of thought and communication; to find self- 
expression in literature and to share through literature man’s experience 
and his motivating ideas and ideals; to find a means of self-expression 
in music and in the various visual arts and crafts, and to understand and 
appreciate art and music as reflections both of individual experience and of 
social patterns and movements; to practise clear and integrated thinking 
about the meaning and value of life; and to choose a vocation that will 
make optimum use of his talents and enable him to make an appropriate 
contribution to the needs of society.” 

As previously indicated, Part III contains course outlines. These outlines 
fill more than two-thirds of the book. They vary in length and in amount 
of detail, but each one follows the general principles outlined in Part I. 
Most of them are accompanied by helpful bibliographies. 

For members of civilian educational institutions the book possesses cet- 
tain shortcomings; these the committee is quite willing to admit. The 
aim of the whole study has been to outline the kind of program which 
would meet the demands of men and women in the services; it was not 
designed primarily to meet the needs of a civilian educational institution. 
There is, moreover, some lack of uniformity of treatment, both in state: 
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ments of objectives and in course outlines; this fact may be explained in 
part by the fact that the armed forces needed the report as quickly as 
ssible and in consequence the work had to be done by many sub- 

committees. The advantages which the book possesses, however, far out- 
weigh its disadvantages. Here is a work which is the product of the co- 
operative thinking of many of the leaders in the field of general educa- 
tion, and here is incorporated much of the best of the present-day thinking 
on the subject, Here is a study which will enable us to anticipate the kind 
of preparation which many of our post-war students will have when they 
come to us. Here is material useful in course planning and in individual 
counselling. Here—most important of all—is a book which it is to be 
hoped may prove a stirring challenge to all educators. A “design,” after 
all, is not action itself; it is a plan of action. It is not a structure; it is a 
blue-print of a structure. Too many educators feel that an adequate pro- 
gram of general education can be prepared by a mere reshuffling of exist- 
ing courses of study. True, how one arranges his building materials is 
important, but of equal importance is the stuff from which his building 
materials are made. In other words, it is not simply a matter of “courses” ; 
it is a matter of ‘course content”. And here is the crux of the problem. 
Here is where the Committee on a Design for General Education—or any 
other committee—can simply point the way. There can be little doubt that 
most of the present introductory courses taught in our American colleges 
and universities today have been planned with the primary purpose of pre- 
paring students to take advanced work in that department, whereas by 
far the majority of our students take no further work in the department. 
An acknowledgment of this fact is an admission that constant experimenta- 
tion, constant readjustment of course content will be necessary. It means 
that we shall have to discard much of our traditional educational thinking 
and procedures. Indeed, teaching these new courses will probably require 
a more fundamental understanding of subject matter, a greater degree of 
competence than most of us ordinarily display. And here, I repeat, is the 
challenge which A Design for General Education brings to us. The extent 
to which the book is effective will be measured by the extent to which we 
will accept and put into practise its underlying thesis, 

Eric N. RACKHAM 

Acting Director of Admissions and Records 

University of Colorado 


V ocational-T echnical Training for Industrial Occupations. Report 
of the Consulting Committee on Vocational-Technical Training Ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C.: 
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U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 228 
Vocational-Technical Training Series No. 1, 1944. Pp. xxii + 307, 


At the present time this publication is without doubt the best compilation 
of current needs and practice in representative fields of industrial occu. 
pations so far as vocational-technical training on the secondary-school and 
junior-college levels is concerned, No one who has responsibilities in these 
institutions or interest in the problem can consider himself informed un. 
less he is familiar with this presentation. 

The authentic character of the report is assured by the care with which 
it was drawn up and by the fact that it is the result of co-operation of a 
“nation-wide consulting committee of 25 members representing the in. 
terests of management, labor, and education” (p. vii). Included on the 
committee were members from engineering colleges, technical institutes, vo. 
cational schools. Much of the information in the report resulted from the 
efforts of 22 state directors of vocational education and members of their 
staffs. Specialists in the U.S. Office of Education made their contribution, 

According to the report (p. 1): “The field of vocational education 
with which the committee is concerned [is} referred to . . . as vocational- 
technical training. It is vocational in objective and technical in content; 
and, as the term ¢raining connotes, it is directed at practice to gain skill— 
skill in the application of technical knowledge to productive work, . , . 
Vocational-technical training refers to the field of training without refer- 
ence to any particular institution in which it is offered. . . . Vocational- 
technical training is designed to prepare persons for, or to upgrade them 
in, technical occupations for which engineering school graduation is not 
required.” 

This study is presented in three main parts: (1) the nature of in- 
dustry’s need for vocational-technical training; (2) programs in this 
field; (3) recommendations and suggestions for further development of 
this type of training. 

It should be noted that due to lack of available personnel and financial 
support, the report is not an exhaustive one either with reference to in- 
dustrial occupations or current educational programs. However, it is clear 
that the sampling of varieties of industries and educational institutions is 
very good. Confidence in the representative character of the information 
presented is justified. 

A few points made in the chapter concerning the nature of industry's 
need are worth mentioning here: 

1. Organized labor believes that American vocational education can 
achieve reorganization and improvement: (a) “by basing training on job 
requirements; (b) by selecting students on the basis of employment op- 
portunities and their ability to profit by training; (c) by selecting and 
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employing instructors who are occupationally competent, and who are 
familiar with the functioning related and technical information that should 
be taught in connection with particular trades or occupations.” (p. 18) 

2. The average ratio in 16 nation-wide industries of technicians required 
per engineer with four years of engineering training is 5.2, In lumbering 
and wood processing (Washington) the ratio is 20.0, In telephone and 
telegraph communications service (Illinois) it is 9.7. At the other extreme, 
in hydro-electric development (Tennessee) the ratio is 2.0. 

3, Those occupations for which vocational-technical training is required 
may be classified as follows: (a) engineering aides and science aides; (b) 
technical specialists or limited technicians; (c) technical production and 
maintenance supervisors; (d) semi-technical men, such as salesmen and 
factory accountants. 

4, With reference to vocational-technical training in other fields than 
the industries considered, studies are needed in: (a) home economics; (b) 
business occupations; (c) agricultural occupations; (d) library aides; (e) 
law clerks; (f) public service administrative assistants. 

The section of the report on present programs and facilities for voca- 
tional-technical training is quite good. It presents general information 
about the principal kinds of such facilities. Very logically the report gives 
extensive space (25 pages) to technical institutes. There is a short section 
(8 pages) on training available in junior colleges, Sixteen pages are de- 
voted to a summary of the engineering, science, and management war 
training program. 

Packed into 25 pages are definite, helpful suggestions for the detailed 
surveying and planning of programs for vocational-technical training. No 
administrative or faculty committee which has responsibility for determin- 
ing the need, or curriculums, of vocational-technical training should fail to 
profit by this meaty part of the report. It does contain the essential pro- 
cedures. 

Finally, the report includes a section on conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, 

There is a brief, too brief, bibliography. However, there are references 
to materials concerning industrial and technical education in foreign 


countries. 
J. A. H. 


Davidson, Philip G. and A. F. Kuhlman (Editors) Library Re- 
sources and Graduate Work. Nashville: Joint University Libraries, 
1944, Pp. viii + 81. 

“Library Resources and Graduate Work” is the title of a report recently 
issued by the Joint University Libraries of Nashville and edited by Philip 
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G. Davidson, Dean of the Senior College and Graduate School of Vander. 
bilt University, and A. F. Kuhlman, Director of the Joint University Li. 
braries at Nashville. The booklet is the report of the proceedings of a 
conference of graduate deans and librarians held at the Joint University 
Libraries at Nashville from July 12-14, 1944. The conference included 
representatives from four co-operative university centers of the southeast 
region: Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Nashville. 

To quote from the foreword of the report, ‘These university centers 
represent the emergence of a new pattern in higher education and library 
development which is the product of co-operation among institutions stra- 
tegically located to render a significant regional service.” 

The report is a stimulating one and covers the problem of organization, 
advanced instruction, and research. 

The recommendations of the deans covered Curricular Co-operation with 
the following specific topics: 

1. Interlocking of Library and Graduate School 

2. Joint Courses in Bibliographical Research Methods 

3. Guide to Basic Sources in Southern History 

4. Information Needed on Availability of Research Funds 

The committee report included the following items: 

1. The Public Library’s Role in the University Center 
The State Library’s Contribution to the University Center Program 
. The State Archives as an Integral Part of the University Center 
. The State and Local Historical Collections in Relation to the Uni- 

versity Center 

5. Genealogical Collections and Reference Service in the University 

Center 

6. Resolutions 

The report is very suggestive, and it indicates clearly that this section of 
the country is awake to the need for better facilities for graduate study. 
Other sections of the country will no doubt profit from the work that is 
being done in the southeastern section, It is our belief that the report 
makes a lasting contribution to higher education, and will be of interest 
particularly to graduate deans and librarians. Why not more of this kind 
of co-operation in higher education ? 


Armstrong, W. Earl, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis, The 
College and Teacher Education, Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1944. Pp. v + 311. 

This publication is one of the several reports of a three-year study of 
teacher preparation which was made by the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
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cation, a sub-committee of the American Council on Education, and fi- 
nanced by the General Education Board. Earlier reports have been pub- 
lished under the following titles: Teachers for Our Schools, Evaluation 
in Teacher Education, Teacher Education in Service, and a Pamphlet 
Series. Additional reports are in the process of preparation. 

This report has to do with the thinking, planning, and experiences of 
twenty representative collegiate institutions during the period of their 
participation in the nation-wide co-operative study. Many changes were 
introduced on the several campuses to improve teacher education. Some of 
the changes have to do with curriculum, administrative procedures, and 
other working relations. The program of revision and implementation 
reveals much of value when co-operative effort is applied to a shared 
objective. Further, it is pointed out that, when student needs become 
realistic in an institution, the effects on personal interaction, the results of 
joint enterprise, and the consequences of curriculum become very stimu- 
lating. 

The several chapters deal with (1) the co-operative study as a whole; 
(2) implementation of student personnel programs; (3) general educa- 
tion; (4) the major field; (5) patterns of teacher education; (6) the 
essentials in teacher education; (7) colleges and schools; (8) integration 
and the group approach, and (9) the authors’ reflections and conclusions. 
Especial attention is called to the final chapter. It is exceptionally well 
written. In nearly every paragraph is found a carefully stated principle of 
teacher education. 

This publication is a distinct contribution to professional literature and 
should be very stimulating to institutions in their efforts to improve teacher 
education. 

C. L. MuRRAY, 
Ball State Teachers College 


Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. Progressive Education Associa- 
tion; Volume V of the series, Adventure in American Education, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. xxiii + 802. 


This book is the final volume of the series of publications growing out 
of the Progressive Education Association’s Eight-Year Study by the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College. The earlier volumes, in the 
order of their publication, are: The Story of the Eight Year Study, W. M. 
Aikin; Exploring the Curriculum, H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen, A. N. 
Zechiel; Appraising and Recording Student Progress, Eugene R. Smith, 
Ralph W. Tyler; Did They Succeed in College, Dean Chamberlain, et al. 

By way of brief explanation it may be said that the purpose of the 
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Eight-Year Study was to determine whether the traditional college ep. 
trance requirements are valid and to find out what the secondary schools 
would do if the necessity for meeting rigid college entrance requirements 
were removed. Approximately three hundred colleges and universities 
agreed to accept or reject graduates from the thirty schools on the basis of 
criteria other than subject-matter pattern studied in high school or college 
entrance examination records. The preceding volume, Did They Succeed 
in College represents an exhaustive evaluation of the experimental pro. 
gram, the authors concluding that “It is quite obvious from these data 
that the Thirty School graduates, as a group, have done a somewhat better 
job than the comparison group whether success is judged by college stand- 
ards, by the students’ contemporaries, or by the individual students”, 

Obviously the readers who are familiar with the earlier publications of 
the series will be in a much better position to appreciate the full significance 
of the contents of this volume than will be those without this orientation, 
However, a preface by Wilford M. Aikin, chairman of the study, and an 
introduction by Paul B. Diederich provide a reasonably good background. 

Thirty Schools Tell Their Story is essentially an unedited and unex. 
purgated account of the adjustments made by the experimental schools 
which for a time were given a reprieve from the “domination of higher 
education”. Generally speaking the “story” for each school contains a 
brief statement of the general educational environment, an expression of 
the school’s philosophy, and a review of the adjustments made in imple- 
menting the experimental situation. .A few of the reports contain a de- 
tailed account of the instruments and procedures used in the evaluation 
stage. While most of the accounts are highly eulogistic of the experimental 
program, there are occasional passages which imply that even in a rela- 
tively ideal situation the educational pioneer must expect to sacrifice a 
modicum of “blood, sweat, and tears”. 

In this reviewer’s opinion a careful reading of the thirty stories will 
materially alter one’s attitude toward the conclusions reached by the evalu- 
ating committee of the Eight Year Study in the direction of a greater 
skepticism of the validity of the conclusions drawn in some accounts of the 
study. As one reads, it becomes apparent that there is at least the possi- 
bility that some of the results might have arisen not so much through the 
operation of the “experimental factors’ as through the inadvertent selec- 
tion of schools, teachers, and students. 

A classification of the schools engaged in this study shows that fourteen 
are private preparatory schools, four are university high schools, and 
eleven are public high schools. While it is true that the potency of this 
selection factor was minimized by the adoption of appropriate experimental 
techniques, it does not necessarily follow that the same results would have 
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been obtained had the participating school been selected more at random. 

It is apparent, too, that in many of the schools the “experimental classes” 
consisted only of students who volunteered to engage in the program and 
who had their parents’ consent to their doing so. In one school only those 
students were selected who were “above average in the ability to do 
school work”, and who would be “‘as far as possible the kind of indi- 
viduals who would profit by experimentation and new ways of doing”. 
(page 160) It would seem that students selected in this way would be 
far different individuals from those with whom they were paired in the 
evaluation process even though they were matched on the basis of scholastic 
aptitude test scores, socio-economic status, and several other factors. 

Since in many of the schools not all of the students participated in the 
program, it follows that there must have been a selection of teaching 
staff. In some instances these teachers were selected on a volunteer basis, 
while in others the assignments to the experimental groups were made by 
the principal or headmaster, Either means would tend to give the experi- 
mental classes the benefit of the more alert teachers. 

One is also left with the impression that some of the schools made ad- 
justments in their programs which were more superficial than fundamental. 
The results of the Eight-Year Study are sometimes interpreted to mean 
that the nature of the student’s subject-matter background has no bearing 
on his success or failure in college. An analysis of the thirty stories sug- 
gests that this is not at all a valid conclusion. One school which apparently 
considered itself extremely “progressive” still required all of its potential 
college students to study languages for four years, and saw to it generally 
that its students acquired a sound background in English, mathematics, and 
science. The mere fact that the functional approach was emphasized, and 
that the “core” or “integrated” curriculum was adopted does not mean 
that the fundamental content to which the experimental students were 
exposed was materially different from that found in the conventional 
schools. 

It is not the intention of this reviewer to discredit the Eight-Year Study 
in its entirety. The schools and colleges participating in the study un- 
doubtedly learned much that is of high educational significance. The re- 
sults of the study show with equal certainty that many students can succeed 
in college without having met the rigid entrance requirements maintained 
by some institutions, This particular volume is of special value as a 
compendium of curriculum adjustments and instructional techniques. What- 
ever doubt may have been evinced in the preceding paragraphs has been 
inspired by the hope that the findings of the Eight-Year Study will be 
adopted only after a careful study of all its ramifications and implica- 
tions, One conclusion that cannot be drawn, however, is that all high 
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school subjects have equal potential value in preparing students for college, 
nor can the study be used to substantiate the argument of one writer who 
says, in substance, “it makes no difference what subjects a student carries 
in high school provided he does good work in those subjects”. 
FRANK G. SCHULTZ, Dean 
Division of General Science 
South Dakota State College 


Brogan, D. W.: The American Character. New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf and Co., 1944. Pp. 169. 


We Americans have always been good listeners when Europeans tell us 
what they think of us; but not often has the telling been as pleasant as 
in Mr. Brogan’s little book. A Scot with American graduate study, a 
professor of American history at the University of London, Mr, Brogan is 
now head of British Intelligence for BBC in the United States. His aim 
has been to inform his own people about this land, seemingly so remote 
from European tensions, so fortunate, so powerful, so unpredictable. 

Mr. Brogan likes the United States (“‘a land where ‘Howdy, Stranger’ 
is not a threat’’), but his eyes are clear and unprejudiced. on many topics 
that touch us. His is not always an idealized portrait. He thinks American 
climate nothing to laugh at. Our pressures on non-conformity are very 
real; our wealth is not always lovely; our racism threatens our future in 
the world picture; and our political moralism is often naive and un- 
realistic. Yet even the strictures are sometimes a part of American faith in 
progress, in man’s ultimate improvability, and even of hope for the world 
at large. 

The book starts with a review of our frontier experience, the pioneer 
heritage of 300 years of expansion, which has left a legacy of toughness, 
know-how, adaptability, such as count heavily today. But we have also a 
heritage of democratic idealism, political freedom, equalitarianism, which 
still can stir hope in remote corners of the earth. 

Professor Brogan is naturally interested in American politics, and Amer- 
ican social culture. He observes how American politics consists in part of 
the art of placating divergent groups, of compromise and phrase-making; 
and how the result abroad is frequent confusion as to our real aim of 
program. But, he remarks, treaties made after such delay are at least not 
carelessly entered into and will be honored thereafter. Our Congress, for 
all its faults, he surmises, is what Americans want, and is possibly better 
than they deserve. 

Observing our reverence for the Constitution, and its fore-runner 
Declaration, he thinks we still believe in rhetorical affirmations, such as 
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would embarrass an English orator or audience. We like oratory, we are 
fond of slogans and dogmatic absolutes, and fervid assertion, But we 
want, also, to know what is going on, and have still “a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind.” Hence, political oratory does not mean that 
we are happy with diplomatic smoke-screen words and double-dealing in 
high places. We actually believe that the people have a share in govern- 
ment and have a right to know. At the same time, we are sometimes 
victims of speech-making, or think to bring peace by “a kind of mass 
conversion by revival among nations.” 

Mr. Brogan looks also at Americanization. He observes how rapidly 
we de-nationalize (“for nearly all immigrants, America is a promotion”), 
but wonders if we nationalize as readily. Even our school programs seem 
to him designed less for intellectual training than for education in living 
in America. They spread one language, they offer practical democracy in 
sports, they unify by flag worship, they make citizens—and they penalize 
the few best for the average. 

Perhaps the chapter of most general interest at this moment is the 
last, which appeared in Harper's not long since—a study of the American 
way in war. There the author tries to account for success in war on the 
part of an unmilitary people; and he finds the answer in long experience 
in conquest of a spacious continent, in a knack with supplies, machinery, 
and communications, and in a business-like attitude toward war as a 
gamble in which losses are taken in view of the final winnings. Of course, 
our informality infuriates professional soldiers, especially German—but 
when did that worry the American? 

All in all, this is a very readable book, clear-eyed, sympathetic, illumi- 
nating. If it is of necessity sketchy in its treatment of some national prob- 
lems, it succeeds, nevertheless, in reminding us once more that the real 
issue is this: can this land of relative freedom and hope maintain its way 
and character in a world increasingly hostile to freedom for the average 
man ? 

WILSON O. CLOUGH 
Professor of English 
University of Wyoming 


Read, Anny Y. (Professor Emeritus, New York University, and 
Resident Lecturer at Cornell University), Guidance and Personnel 
Service in Education. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. 483. 

The above work is a fitting monument to thirty-five years of experiences 
and achievement by the author. This contribution to the guidance and 
personnel movement is significant in that it is a sample of the author's 
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still more valuable contributions to thousands of youth whose character 
and personality she has helped to direct and mold through the many years 
of her contact with them. One makes these remarks advisedly since the 
author indirectly places her stamp of disapproval on those who write book 
reviews which are “obvious exchanges of compliments among friends”, 
In this instance the reviewer may be excused since he is entirely unknown 
to the author. 

Now to get on with the book. It is a comprehensive treatment of the 
guidance and counselling movement limited only by the two covers of a 
single volume. It tells a unified story of the early guidance movement 
ptior to World War I. The author interprets the source material of that 
period with the resultant findings that objectives were not clear. She 
found that a hybrid group of functions were soon assigned to personnel 
workers of the period. 

The author presents the widely recognized and accepted principles, 
practices, and techniques which are essential in the performance of guid- 
ance services. The volume is a highly useful tool for all personnel workers, 
It gives us in a single book more information than is available elsewhere 
except by much individual research. 

Parts II and III give the reader extensive material on the first and second 
prerequisites to counselling; namely, information on educational and oc- 
cupational opportunities and community resources and the individual in- 
ventory. To the active counselor these are musts, and Miss Reed “‘rings 
the bell” in providing suggestions, methods, and techniques for us in a 
relatively concise treatment. 

Much attention is given to the utilizing of informational data which in 
the final analysis is the crux of the whole counselling service. Group meth- 
ods, interviews, and all the features of guidance services in the formal 
educational and training period are given consideration. But the problems 
that are carried over into the occupational period are not overlooked. The 
author calls this the “Post School” period. Counselling for the beginning 
wage earner, the experienced worker, and the superannuated worker is 
given consideration, Too often this is overlooked by writers on general 
guidance and counselling problems. 

The author does not hesitate to tread on administrative toes where these 
toes have been indolently playing in the warm sands of smug administra- 
tive infallibility. The author has displayed the keenest insight into the 
enigma of the administrator who attempts to fasten and then unfasten the 
manacles of a superimposed guidance program on an institution in an 
attempt to follow “good” educational practice. It does appear, however, 
that the author’s fears that (in 1943) “‘guidance services are still treated 
(by administrators) as unwanted children”, will soon be unwarranted. 
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The part on Retrospect and Prospect is of particular interest and es 
The reader is encouraged to see beyond the immediate problems e 
moment, important as they may seem to be at present. The pre - 
wat problems of guidance can easily becloud the prospect of “w wei 
in our guidance service. Important as these problems are, we must not 1 


lose sight of the ‘‘constants” of guidance. 
aad . R. Y. CHAPMAN, Director 


Junior College Division 
South Dakota State College 























In the Journals 


Should Work Experience Be a Part of Education? Education for 
Victory, vol. 3, No. 15, pp. 15-19, February 3, 1945. 

This is a report of a ‘Pursuit of Learning” broadcast given over NBC 
during the fall of 1944, The participants were Mr. Thomas Boushall, who 
is president of the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia and also chairman of 
the Committee on Education, United States Chamber of Commerce; Mr, 
Kermit Eby, assistant director of research and education for the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; Mr. John A. McCarthy, who is assistant com- 
missioner of education, New Jersey Department of Public Instruction and 
president of the American Vocational Association; and Mr, Robert J. 
Watt, international representative, American Federation of Labor. 

McCarthy held that work experience, under supervision, is an essential 
part of vocational education, and that the schools are making a good start 
with it. Boushall said that ‘education has become unrealistic in the 
preparation of youth for the duties and responsibilities they must shortly 
assume,” and that “perhaps the time has come when our youth should 
turn back for its own good to a combination of work and education.” 
Watt’s opinion was that “so far as the American labor movement is con- 
cerned we want a system of education of which work experience is a 
part,” but that exploitation of children in the name of work experience 
must be avoided. Eby’s position was that “before we stress job oppor- 
tunity and vocational education, it seems to me that we should see to it 
that all of our boys and girls have a high level of education which can 
only be made possible by Federal aid. And frankly, it seems to me that 
we should be bending all our energies to provide a high level of educa- 
tion for the boys and girls of America instead of diverting their energies 


to a program of work experience as a part of education.” 
As 
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In the Mail 


A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Related Fields, a 64- 
page pamphlet of tabulated material prepared for and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Administration by the American Council on 
Education, October 15, 1944. 

A foreword by Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American Coun- 
cil, says that of 1500 colleges to which inquiries were sent 399 were offer- 
ing academic work in aviation. “Courses offered ranged from 4 and 5 
year courses in Aeronautical Engineering to summer school offerings in 
Aviation for Elementary Teachers, while a large number of schools offered 
Aviation Ground School Courses, which ordinarily include units in Air 
Navigation, Meteorology, General Service and Operation of Aircraft and 
Civil Air Regulations, Most of the courses carry academic credit.” 


Northwestern University has issued a thirty-page booklet describing “A 
New Program in the Liberal Arts’, which went into effect in September, 
1944, 

This new curriculum is “planned as a four-year program with no sum- 
mer classwork. The stress of wartime and the need in recent years for 
hasty training toward an immediately utilitarian goal have brought ‘ac- 
celerated’ studies to our colleges, but minds educated to solve problems and 
so cultivated as to enrich one’s personal life are not the products of a hur- 
ried learning. The whole purpose of this program is to deepen the edu- 
cational experience. . . . It seeks to correct the grosser evils of the elective 
system. It assumes that it is the responsibility of the faculty to define what 
constitutes a liberal education, though some freedom of choice is allowed 
the student after he has acquired the basic philosophies and essential facts 
of the primary disciplines. Whatever the student’s choice, however, the 
program is so arranged that the units will supplement each other and con- 
tribute, as related parts, to a whole. The guiding principle in planning 
the content and relationship of the courses has been the intellectual wel- 
fare of the student, with a view to his ultimate worth as a man and a 
citizen.” 


“Prospective Enrollments in the Public Schools and Colleges of Iowa’ 
is the title of a thirty-page booklet issued by Iowa State College under the 
authorship of Dr. Raymond M. Hughes, President Emeritus, and Dr. 
James A. Starrak, Professor of Vocational Education at that institution. 

It attempts to forecast future enrollment by a comparison of past en- 
rollment and a study of educational trends over a period of years from 
1921 to 1943. ‘‘What the future holds in the way of college enrollment no 
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one can safely predict. Immediately following the cessation of hostilities 
and for a period of 3 or 4 years, we may expect a large increase in college 
enrollment, perhaps as much as 50 per cent above pre-war figures. Just as 
surely after that period is over, enrollment figures will recede to something 
near the pre-war enrollment. . . .” 

In summarizing, the authors say that “it would appear that there are 
5,000 to 6,000 students graduating each year from Iowa's high schools who 
have the ability to do creditable college work but who do not enter college. 
In addition there are at least 1,000 potential college students of good cali- 
ber among the 3,500 to 4,000 farm youth who now are deprived of easy 
facilities for high school education. The passage of the necessary school 
legislation making high school facilities easily available to these youth 
may occur in the not too distant future. 

“From this 6,000 or 7,000 capable youth of college age each year who 
do not go to college, it seems probable that 3,500 to 4,000 might be 
entering by 1955, increasing the total number of freshmen in Iowa’s col- 
leges from the 9,250 in 1940 to approximately 13,000 in 1955.” 


The University of the State of New York recently published a manual 
on opportunities for higher education in that State. Volume I is a 112- 
page paper-bound book devoted to the non-profit degree granting institu- 
tions and junior colleges. 

“This manual is intended to assist educational counselors in finding the 
kinds of opportunities in higher education desired by high school grad- 
uates, persons released from the armed services and persons released from 
war industries. 

“It gives the location of institutions of different types, a brief descrip- 
tion of each institution, the accreditation of institutions, the degrees insti- 
tutions confer on the completion of registered courses of study, a general 
pattern of requirements for admission to several kinds of institutions, the 
institutions offering final vocational preparation in each of a number of 
fields, personnel services provided by institutions and a series of tables 
showing details of enrollment, major subjects of students, living accom- 
modations and expenses.” 

One hundred and four institutions are included in this manual, which 
presents a brief discussion of each under the above general headings. The 
following material includes a listing of the institutions conferring graduate 
degrees and their type, and those offering final preparation in vocational 
fields, These latter are listed alphabetically under 118 vocations, showing 
the institutions offering each of them. Twenty-four pages of tables follow 
giving location, enrollment data, major subjects, housing, expenses, financial 
aid, and an index. 
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IN THE MAIL 








This manual should prove to be a valuable aid in counseling college 
students. It presents, in very comprehensive and usable form, all the basic 
facts about higher education in the State. A second manual —_— “— 
degree institutions is in preparation. The compilation was done . A 
Philip A. Cowen, associate supervisor = — of the University of the 
State of New York, State Education Department. ine 











The Colleges and the War Effort 
Federal Aid for Colleges and Universities 


Wars have always seriously dislocated the work of colleges and 
universities, for armies draw their man power primarily from those 
of college age. The longer the war lasts, the more difficult becomes 
the problem, and with a global war in its fourth year for the United 
States, and approximately three-fourths of their men students in 
military service or war industry, an extremely critical situation faces 
many institutions of higher education. 

It is fortunate that the U. S. House of Representatives has recog- 
nized the danger threatening these institutions which are vital to the 
national welfare, and has initiated action which may make it possible 
for many colleges and universities to survive and recuperate from a 
crisis brought on by the exigencies of war. By House Resolution 592, 
unanimously approved in the 78th Congress June 21, 1944, and 
renewed by the 79th Congress on January 8, 1945, the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives was directed 


(a) To make a study of the effect upon colleges and universities 
throughout the United States of 
(1) reduction in enrollment and in faculties as a result of service 
by students and faculty members in the armed forces of the 
United States or in other war activities, and 
(2) recent curtailment and prospective further curtailment of Army 
and Navy training programs in such colleges and universities; 
with a view to determining means by which such effects may 
be alleviated. 
(b) To formulate as soon as practicable, for consideration by the 
House, such legislation as the committee deems appropriate for 
the purpose of alleviating such effects. 


To make the study the Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives appointed an Advisory Committee and staff, with 
Francis J. Brown, American Council on Education, Director, Dean 
Herbert V. Olsen, Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College, Assistant Director, and an advisory committee 
of twelve representatives of higher education with President Cloyd 
H. Marvin, George Washington University, serving as Chairman. The 
appointment of this group to make the study is of especial significance, 
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for it marks the first time that those in the field of education have 
been called upon by Congress officially to express their judgment as 
to their needs, and the means by which, through legislation, these 
needs could be most effectively met. 

After several months of investigation and with the assistance of 
approximately one thousand college presidents and other experts in 
the field of higher education, a very important educational document 
has been prepared. The House Committee on Education submitted 
it to the House of Representatives on February 23, 1945 for further 
action, and it will be printed as a House Document, with copies avail- 
able through the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

This scholarly study of higher education, numbering about one 
hundred pages, merits thoughtful consideration. Carefully docu- 
mented, it reports the effects of the various war activities of the 

overnment, the military services and war industries on enrollments, 
faculties and finances. While the burden of the war has been un- 
evenly distributed among colleges and universities, the investigation 
shows there is reason for serious concern regarding the precarious 
condition of many institutions that have lost a large part of their in- 
come usually derived from student fees. Even leaner times lie ahead, 
for the present emergency will become increasingly acute, since no 
significant increase in student enrollment can be expected until after 
final victory, with the peak load six to eighteen months later. 

The study shows that during both the years 1943-44 and 1944-45 
the enrollment in all colleges and universities of the country was 
barely half (54%) of what it had been in 1939-40. But in certain 
types of institutions such as men’s colleges and teachers’ colleges, 
enrollments had been reduced to 10% of their 1939-40 figures. 

Viewing the country as a whole, numerical decreases in instruc- 
tional and research staffs have not been as large as have other de- 
creases. However, figures alone do not present the actual situation. 
Part-time teachers have frequently replaced full-time teachers, and in 
many cases, replacements have not had professional qualifications to 
match those of persons replaced. 

Institutions have made earnest efforts to maintain their financial 
solvency, but many have had to do this at the sacrifice of their edu- 
cational effectiveness. The drastic loss of students to the military 
services and to war industries was alleviated to some extent by the 
Army and Navy special training programs, But these programs have 
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been drastically cut and may be discontinued entirely. In addition, 
costs of operation, such as wages, salaries and prices of materials and 
equipment have risen from 25 to 40 per cent. The investigating com- 
mittee points out that certain institutions are progressively reaching 
a point of exhaustion which may result in collapse with the prolonga- 
tion of the war beyond the winter. 

Recognizing that the present state of affairs will become critical in 
many institutions by July 1, 1945, legislative action by the Federal 
Government is recommended to alleviate the situation. Based upon 
its study, ten specific recommendations are made by the Advisory 
Committee. In condensed form, they are as follows: 


1. (A) That at the earliest possible time Selective Service reestablish 
student deferment, for those majoring in fields essential to 
the national welfare and for which extended periods of train- 
ing afe mecessary. 

(B) That in plans for National Service, provision be made in the 
legislation for the exemption, for the period of their train- 
ing, of students in fields essential to the national welfare and 
for which extended periods of training are necessary. 

A That the War and Navy Departments include in their bases 
for discharge, consideration of the educational plans of those 
who have completed two or more years of college education 
in essential fields and who will continue their education in 
these fields after their discharge. 

3. (A) That faculty members teaching in essential fields be deferred 
to meet the educational needs of veterans and others. 

(B) That in plans for National Service, faculty members of higher 
educational institutions who are teaching in necessary fields 
be considered as engaged in an essential activity. 

4. That members of faculties of higher educational institutions 
whose services are requested by the institutions be given pri- 
ority in release from military duty or other government posi- 
tions. 

3 That procedures be established immediately by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion to facilitate acquisition, 
by higher educational institutions, through gift or purchase, 
of surplus commodities no longer needed for the prosecution 
of the war. 

6. That legislation be enacted to increase the present exemption 
for gifts to higher educational institutions, in the provisions 
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10. 


11. 


of corporation and individual income tax laws, with a view 
to stimulating and increasing such gifts. 

That a nonpartisan Commission on Emergency Federal Aid to 
Higher Educational Institutions be appointed to receive and 
approve applications for standby and other service contracts 
and to negotiate such contracts. It is recommended that the 
committee include seven members, at least four of whom would 
represent various types of higher educational institutions. That 
Congress appropriate $25,000,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1945, to provide such aid and to pay the costs of 
administration. (Details have been omitted from the present 
summaty. ) 

That if the Congress provides for a program of public works, 
grants-in-aid be given higher educational institutions for repair 
and reconstruction or replacement of permanent equipment 
and repairing or remodeling and construction of buildings, on 
the same bases as for other public works. 

That a federal research agency be established or designated by 
the Congress and directed to use, on a contractual basis, higher 
educational institutions for developing and conducting of 
research and the training of research workers. Funds should 
be appropriated for such research to be used for specific pro- 
grams when approved by the research agency. 

That a committee representing the educational institutions and 
the armed services prepare a unified plan, which should be 
revised periodically, for using the colleges and universities in 
declared national emergencies. 

That through joint resolution of the Senate and House of 
Representatives the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate and the Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives be authorized and directed to appoint an 
Advisory Committee representing all phases and levels of 
education to assist them, on request, in the formulation of 
needed legislation. 


Viewing the future, the committee concludes the report: 


Serious as this situation may be from the standpoint of individual 
institutions, it may develop into a national crisis by drying up certain 
of the sources from which streams of mental power have flowed into 
every phase of our common life throughout the years and during the 
present war. 
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Furthermore, we cannot ignore the fact that returning veterans both 
now and after the close of the war, will expect to find colleges and 
universities available from which they can secure the education which 
the Government has generously provided for and which they need for 
peacetime pursuits. In addition, America will turn to its institutions 
of higher education to furnish broad understanding of economic, social 
and international matters in order to meet the complex problems of the 


postwar world. 
A. H., P, , 
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Reported to Us 


Miss Rebecca Tansil, Registrar, Maryland State Teachers College, is 
now a Lieutenant in the WAVES. She is stationed at the Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 


By action of the Executive Committee of the AACR at its meeting last 
April, the President was requested to appoint a new standing committee 
named the Committee on Necrology. The following members have been 
appointed by President Miller: 

Arthur H, Larson, Eastman School of Music, Chairman 

Helen H. Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology 

H. W. Frankinfeld, University of South Dakota 

Catharine R. Rich, Catholic University of America 

A. F. Scribner, Valparaiso University, ex officio 

R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, ex officio 


Severin K. Turosienski, Specialist in Comparative Education, United 
States Office of Education, died on December 22, 1944. Mr. Turosienski 
was well known to Registrars, having addressed convention meetings and 
contributed to the JOURNAL. He was born in Warsaw in 1883, and before 
coming to the United States in 1920, he had served as librarian at the 
University of Kharkov, Russia, where he was also an instructor in com- 
parative philology of Slavonic languages. During the first World War he 
was an officer in the Imperial Russian Red Cross. 


Alfred H. Upham, President of Miami University, died unexpectedly 
on February 17. He had served most of his active life on the staff of 
Miami University, first as Instructor in Classics, later as Professor of Eng- 
lish, and, since 1928, as President. From 1902 to 1905 he was Professor 
of English, Utah State Agricultural College; from 1910 to 1913 he was 
Associate Professor of English, Bryn Mawr College, and from 1920 to 
1928 was President of the University of Idaho. At the time of his death 
he was Chairman of the Commission on Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association. 


Fred E. Nessell, formerly Registrar of the George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., has become Business Manager of that institution. 
His successor as Registrar is Dr. B, H. Jarman, formerly of the School of 
Education. Mr. Nessell had been a Registrar for 25 years, nine at Hiram 
College and 16 at George Washington. 
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Marty Washington College in Fredericksburg, Virginia, became a unit 
of the University of Virginia in February, 1944, when the General As. 
sembly of the state passed a bill making the institution the university's 
College of Arts and Sciences for women. 

The law provided that the college would be known as Mary Wash. 
ington College of the University of Virginia; that it would be controlled 
by the Board of Visitors of the university rather than by the State Board 
of Education; that the Board of Visitors would be increased in number to 
include both men and women; and that the President of the university 
would become the Chancellor of the combined institutions, 

It is planned that adjustments necessary to integrate the courses of study 
at the two institutions will be complete within four years. 


In January, 1944, the JOURNAL carried an article entitled ‘America’s 
Honorary Degrees,’ by Stephen E. Epler, which elicited more comment 
than falls to the lot of most JOURNAL contributors. Dean Eplet’s book, 
Honorary Degrees, ftom which the material for this article was drawn, was 
published by the American Council on Public Affairs in 1943. Although 
the book sells regularly for $3.25, it is available to members of the AACR 
at a price of $1.00. Orders should be addressed to the above-named Coun- 
cil at 2153 Florida Ave., Washington 8, D.C. 


We are indebted to School and Society in its issues of February 10 and 
17 last for the following reports on the reaction of educators to the pro- 
posed legislation for establishing compulsory military training: 


Twelve University Presidents Oppose Action Now on Peacetime Training 


Twelve university presidents, in an open letter to President Roosevelt 
released January 31, urged that no action be taken on the peacetime con- 
scription-training proposal “until the post-war international situation is 
clarified.” Stating that “. . . we have heard no argument which convinces 
us of the necessity for action at this time,” the letter questions especially 
the argument that, “unless Congress acts under the stress of war, com- 
pulsory military training will never be adopted.” The letter condemns 
such a motive on the part of those advocating immediate action as an 
unjustified reflection upon the intelligence of the electorate, maintaining 
that it... “rests on a distrust of the American people which we do not 
share, It is to imply that the American people cannot arrive at a wise 
decision on a great issue through the democratic processes after a cool and 
deliberate debate.” 

The alleged educational and social values of military training are also 
questioned : 
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_.. ‘Military training offers no real solution to national problems of 
education, health, or responsible citizenship in a free society. Moreover, 
we do not favor the control of even a year’s education of young men by 
the Federal government.” 

The letter, which indorses peacetime conscription-training if its neces- 
sity is clearly demonstrated after “complete victory over Germany,” is 
signed by the following presidents of the universities named: Oliver C. 
Carmichael, Vanderbilt; James B. Conant, Harvard; Edmund E. Day, 
Cornell; Harold W. Dobbs, Princeton; Rufus C, Harris, Tulane; Robert 
M. Hutchins, Chicago; Frederick A. Middlebush, Missouri; Deane W. 
Malott, Kansas; Robert G. Sproul, California; Donald B, Tresidder, Stan- 
ford; Herman B. Wells, Indiana; and Henry M. Wriston, Brown. 





Action Now on Conscription-Training Urged by 14 College Executives 


Fourteen college and university executives, in ‘an open letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt under date of February 8, strongly urged immediate action 
on the proposal for peacetime conscription-training, thus offsetting, in 
some measure at least, the position taken by twelve university presidents, 
which was referred to in School and Society, February 10. 

The former group expresses the belief that ‘‘the judgment of the people 
is now more sound on this issue than it will be after peace is declared,” 
when, as the letter puts it, there will be “a general desire to ‘forget it.’”’ 
Furthermore, 

If adopted now, we believe that a sound plan for universal military 
training will enable the United States to speak with greater authority at 
the peace table in favor of an international organization to enforce 

ence... . 

The adoption now . . . involves no perpetual commitment . . . {since} 
the Congress would always have the authority to modify or abrogate the 
military-training system, 

It is possible that the latter contention was intended to silence whatever 
doubts may have been raised by those who have cited the ratification of 
the Prohibition Amendment in 1918 as an example of undesirable wartime 
legislation. The proposed measure, if adopted, would of course be a legis- 
lative act, not a constitutional amendment, and under the circumstances 
this is a distinction with a very vital difference. 

As twice suggested in this column (January 13, 27), the effect of the 
proposed legislation in convincing our Allies and other peoples of the 
seriousness of our determination to enforce peace seems to be the one 
justifiable argument in favor of action now. 

The letter is signed by the following representatives ofthe institutions 
named: John G. Bowman, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh; Edwin 
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Burdell, director, Cooper Union; Robert C. Clothier, president, Rutgers 
University; Karl T. Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology; Thomas S. Gates, chairman of the board, University of Penn. 
sylvania; Robert L. Johnson, president, Temple University ; Ernest M. Hop- 
kins, president, Dartmouth College; Stanley King, president, Amherst 
College; William Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette College; Charles 
Seymour, president, Yale University ; Franklin B, Snyder, president, North. 
western University; John J. Tigert, president, University of Florida; Lever. 
ing Tyson, president, Muhlenberg College; B. R. Van Leer, president, 
Georgia School of Technology. 


All institutions of higher education in the United States are listed in 
Part III of the Educational Directory for 1944-45 which has just been 
published by the U. S, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The new directory, one of the most widely used of those issued each 
year, gives the names of the principal officers of each institution, indicates 
by which of the various accrediting agencies they are accredited, and also 
names the controls under which they operate. The number of institutions 
listed is 1,685. 

A number of changes have occurred in name and classification of insti- 
tutions of higher education, all of which, based on information available 
at the time of publication, are shown. 

The new directory, priced at 20 cents, may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


University of Wichita Foundation for Industrial Research 


A Foundation for Industrial Research has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita as the result of $450,000 contributed by local business 
and industry. Started by voluntary subscriptions of $100,000 each from 
Beech Aircraft Corporation and Cessna Aircraft Company, the fund is 
expected to reach the half million mark soon. The program calls for 
expenditure of the original fund within the next ten years, thus providing 
a substantial annual sum which will be used in the main to supplement 
the present research staff and to improve present laboratory facilities. 

As President W. M. Jardine points out, Wichita is one of the nation’s 
vital war production areas and following the war will face the huge task 
of maintaining employment in its readjustment to peace-time economy. 
Many sub-contractors and scientific men who came to the city to engage 
in war work wish to remain—some to carry on with industries already 
established and others to engage in new fields of enterprise. Many 
problems involving industrial research have arisen in these industries. 
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The primary purpose of the Foundation is to maintain facilities and 
personnel for research and testing work in this connection. 

Applied and pure research will be conducted in aeronautics, engineering, 
agriculture, chemistry, physics, geology, petroleum, and marketing analysis 
and outlets. Fellowships and scholarships will be established whereby out- 
standing students may engage in graduate study pertinent to the work of 
the Foundation. Research on problems submitted to the Foundation will 
be undertaken for industrial firms at their expense, with all results being 
turned over to the requesting concern. 

President Jardine views the Foundation for Industrial Research as a step 
forward in integrated education—co-operation between business, industry 
and the University. Management of the Foundation is vested in a nine-man 
Board of Governors appointed by the Board of Regents; six from industry, 
two from the Board of Regents, and the President of the University who 
is automatically a member. 


On February 15, 1945, Senator Langer, of North Dakota, introduced 
into the Senate “A Bill to prevent discrimination by colleges and univer- 
sities on account of race, color, or creed.” 

It provides “That no college or university which, in the opinion of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, in any manner discriminates 
against any person on account of his race, color, or creed, or on account 
of his views with respect to such discrimination, or in any way attempts 
to prevent or restrain the freedom of expression of such views by any 
person, whether in student publications or otherwise, or the faculty or 
board of trustees or directors of which so discriminates or so attempts to 
prevent or restrain such freedom of expression, shall be entitled to receive 
any aid from funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated by the Congress.” 

The bill, known as $537, has been referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


To meet a critical shortage of physical therapists which endangers the 
proper care of infantile paralysis victims, The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis has appropriated $1,267,600 for the training of these 
vitally needed specialists. This appropriation will be divided as follows: 
$1,107,000 for scholarships to train new physical therapists; $82,000 for 
fellowships to provide additional teachers, and $78,600 for general de- 
velopment of the field of physical therapy. 

Preparation for entrance into approved schools of physical therapy 
requires graduation as a nurse, or physical educator, or two years’ college 
training including biology and other basic sciences. Applications for schol- 
arships should be made to The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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The Committee on Teacher Education, the American Council on Edy. 
cation’s newly appointed group charged with the responsibility for further 
implementing the work and findings of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, announced this week the appointment of Dr. L. D. Haskew as its 
Executive Secretary. Offices for the committee will be located at 525 W, 
120th St., New York 27, N.Y., where Dr, Haskew, who is on leave from 
his position as Director of Teacher Education at Emory University, will 
assume direction of the Committee’s program on April 1. 

The Committee on Teacher Education plans to devote its major attention 
to assisting school systems, institutions, and organized agencies with prob- 
lems involving the recruitment and education of teachers, bringing to bear 
upon those problems the experience of the Commission on Teacher Educa. 
tion and its professional staff. Several volumes reporting and analyzing the 
Commission’s experiences are already available, and additional publica. 
tions are scheduled to appear this year. Those already published are: 
Teachers for Our Times ; Evaluation in Teacher Education ; Teacher Educa. 
tion in Service; and The College and Teacher Education. 

Membership of the new Committee on Teacher Education has been 
drawn chiefly from the former Commission on Teacher Education. Chair- 
man is Professor E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and other members are: Professor Karl W. Bigelow, also of Teachers 
College; Professor Russell M. Cooper, University of Minnesota ; Professor 
Mildred English, Georgia State College for Women; President Charles 
W. Hunt, Oneonta (N.Y.) State Teachers College; Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Dean Ralph W. Tyler, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and President George F. Zook, American Council on 
Education. 


A proclamation issued by General Eisenhower on December 16, 1944, 
states the plans of the Allied Military Forces in handling the problem of 
education during the military occupation of Germany: 

“1, It is the policy of the Supreme Commander to eradicate Nazism and 
German militarism in all their aspects from the German educational sys- 
tem. All active Nazis and ardent Nazi sympathizers and militarists will 
be removed from educational positions, and all educational institutions 
(except boarding schools and orphanages) will be closed until Nazism has 
been eliminated. 

“2, Elementary schools will be reopened first. School supplies and facili- 
ties must be furnished from your own resources. The existing German 
educational system, subject to Military Government control, will be em- 
ployed as far as possible after purging of Nazis and militaristic elements. 
No appointment or reinstatement made to any position in the German 
educational system will be considered permanent. 
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“3, Steps to reopen secondary schools and higher German educational 
institutions will be taken as soon as practicable. You will be directed to 
make emergency repairs to school buildings. 

“4, All Nazi Party organizations and their affiliates in schools, all spe- 
cial Nazi schools (including Adolph Hitler Schulen, Napolas, and Ordens- 
burgen), all Nazi youth organizations (including Jungvolk, Hitler-Jugend, 
Jungmadchen, and Bund Deutscher Madel), and the Nazi adult education 
organizations (Deutsches Volksbildungswerk) will be abolished, New or- 
ganizations may not be founded without permission of Military Govern- 
ment. 

“5, German teachers will be instructed to eliminate from their teaching 
anything which: (A) Glorifies militarism, expounds the practice of war 
or of mobilization and preparation for war, whether in the scientific, eco- 
nomic, or industrial fields, or the study of military geography; (B) Seeks 
to propagate, revive, or justify the doctrines of Nazism or to extol the 
achievements of Nazi leaders; (C) Favors a policy of discrimination on 
grounds of race or religion; (D) Is hostile to or seeks to disturb the rela- 
tions between any of the United Nations. Any infringement of these pro- 
visions will be cause for immediate dismissal and punishment. 

“6. Military Government will not intervene in questions of denomina- 
tional control of German schools or religious instruction in German schools, 
except insofar as may be necessary to insure that religious instruction and 
the administration of such schools conform to such regulations as are or 
may be established for all subjects and all schools.” 





Chicago Conference of Registrars 


The Chicago Conference of College Registrars held its meeting on 
March 22 in Chicago. 

Registrar Ernest C. Miller of the University of Chicago, and president 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, was invited by the 
Conference to speak. Mr. Miller reported that, due to Government regula- 
tions, there would not be a national convention in 1945, and that the 
Executive Committee would discuss plans for promoting an exchange of 
ideas among members, and a procedure for conducting a “Question Box” 
by mail. 

Some of the other items to be discussed by the Executive Committee 
would concern the annual reports on enrollment and degrees; regional 
associations ; time and place of the 1946 convention ; necessary resolutions ; 
continuation of officers and committees; and reports from the members of 
the various committees. 

Mr. Enoch Dyrness of Wheaton College, member of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars, dis- 
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cussed the present situation in respect to so-called diploma mills. A smal] 
committee of the Chicago Conference of Registrars was appointed to study 
the situation in the immediate future and to confer with Mr. Dyrness, 

Mr. J. Anthony Humphreys, registrar of Wilson Junior College, pre. 
sented a number of questions which had been sent in by registrars regard- 
ing veterans’ problems. These questions were discussed by the members 
present, and had to do with special committees appointed in institutions 
to work with the coordinators on problems of the veterans, and the regis. 
trar’s responsibility in handling veterans’ problems; the admission of 
veterans on regular registration dates only, or at other times; the granting 
of academic credit for refresher training; policy of institutions regarding 
physical examinations for veterans, and the health service available at the 
school; and problems involved in transfer from one college to another in 
the case of veterans. 


University of Nebraska Plans for Returning Veterans 


Plans were started by the University more than a year ago, when the 
general administration officers, particularly the Committee on Instructional 
Policies and Practices, began study of the adjustments the University must 
make to serve the needs of returned men and women who have been in 
the armed forces. As a result of this the University is now ready to take 
care of the problems of the returning veterans. 

The following seven provisions were made: 

1. The University will admit returned veterans, both men and women, 
who have not completed their high school education but who because of 
the many experiences in the war have been matured to such a degree that 
they would not feel at home in a high school. If they can demonstrate 
capacity to do college work, they should be admitted. 

2. The University will provide these men and women with numerous 
opportunities to demonstrate their capacity to achieve through various 
kinds of comprehensive tests intended to measure individual abilities and 
interests. 

3. The University has instituted a considerable number of special one., 
two- and three-year curricula or programs of study which are intended 
directly to prepare these persons to enter upon their civilian occupations 
at the earliest possible date. Refresher and retraining courses will be pro- 
vided in all areas of university instruction. 

4. A special consultation board has been appointed by the Chancellor. 
The membership of the committee is familiar with practically every phase 
of university teaching. It understands the problems of guidance and is 
sympathetic with the difficulties returning veterans will face. This com- 
mittee is already at work, advising veterans now returning to the campus. 
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5. The faculty of the University has approved various recommendations 
of national and regional groups for evaluating and giving advanced stand- 
ing credit for the many educational experiences, such as the ASTP, which 
the veterans have had in the several branches of the armed services. 

6. Acceleration is recognized by the University as important, and con- 
sequently a liberal policy has been inaugurated so that qualified students 
may, if able, carry more than the usual number of courses in any one semes- 
ter, They may also satisfy the requirements for receiving credit in various 
courses by taking advanced standing examinations. Having passed these 
successfully, students are excused from meeting class attendance require- 
ments. 

7. The University authorities are empowered to study other problems 
of these men and women and submit recommendations through the appro- 


priate committees for other modifications in rules and regulations. 
G. W. R. 











Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, A. F. Scribner, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chi- 
cago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Miller, Trinidad Junior College, Trinidad, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald A. Grossman, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. James W. Connerton, Notre Dame University, South Bend 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Cletus G. Kern, St. Joseph College, Collegeville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Laurence Woodruff, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean James Howell Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, Univérsity of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Secretary, Florence Donahue, University of Detroit 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Vanderzee, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. J. J. Higgins, S.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Secretary, Lonzo Jones, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. R. Eggers, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annette McNeely, Salem College, Winston-Salem 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Harry G. Barnes, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

N.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Willard E. Nudd, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George Wadsack, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Margaret Maple, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice Peck, Converse College, Spartanburg 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. T. Haney, Texas College of Mines, El Paso 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, O. W. Wake, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 
Secretary, Marguerite Hillhouse, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Blesdoe, Marshall College, Huntington 
Secretary, Phyllis Thunn, Morris Harvey College, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, E. H. Schreiber, State Teachers College, Superior 
Secretary, Gertrude M, O’Brien, Stout Institute, Menomonie 





Employment Service 
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Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The Americag ® 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of | 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 7 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. : 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the) 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be) 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. a 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking | 
employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to aij” 
those answering announcements, The Association assumes no obligation as to 
qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 3 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 48, A.M. and Ph.D. in education. Now em loyed 
as Director of Personnel Service and Registrar, but interested in a new position. Qualihed in 
various functions: dean, personnel service, registrar, examiner, admissions officer. Has had 
experience of many years, including work as Dean, Director of Personnel Service, Registrar, © 
teacher of psychology and education in large private and public colleges. Also some experience 
in government service and business. Reply F care Editor. (3) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 38, M.S. and Ph.D. in Zoology. Now Registrar and | 
Assistant Professor of Biology in Liberal Arts College. Broad experience in educational field, © 
Sogg * Dean of Instruction or Admissions, Registrar, Personnel Director. Address P, care | 
itor. (3 ; 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 41. A.M. degree and other graduate work in history” 
and social science. Now employed as Registrar and Admissions Officer, but interested in a new - 
sition, Nearly 15 years’ experience. Some experience as Summer School Director and Dean, © 
Gaadenc in midwest and east. Protestant. Address LM, care Editor. (2) ; 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman who likes Registrar's work wants position in Registrar's, 
Admissions, or other administrative office. University or co-educational college preferred. Bache. | 
lor’s degree; post-graduate study. 17 a Assistant to University Registrar. Broad experience in 7 
Registrar's and Admissions work. Reply S, care Editor. (2) * 


PosITION WANTED:—Young lady desires position as Registrar, Assistant Registrar, com. | 
bined or not with teaching commercial subjects. B.S. i M.A. degree in Business Adminis. © 
tration. Teaching experience. Address E, care Editor. (1 f 











